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PREFACE. 



To dispel the mists that have long obscured the 
study of Temperance — to communicate blessings, 
the concealment of which is little less than crimi* 
nal — to direct the afQuent and the indigent, the 
learned and the illiterate, in the road to health — to 
conduct them through the journey of life with as 
little pain, and as much satisfaction, as the complex 
mechanism of the human fabric, ever subject to 
disorder and infirmity, will permit — and to remind 
mankind of the higher obligations to the great 
Author oi their existence, who, in the midst of his 
judgment for their transgressions, has remembered 
mercy, and condescended to pour balm into their 
wounds, by implanting in their bosoms, the seeds of 
a " new affection : "• — these have been the principal 
objects of the Author, in preparing the following 
sheets ; which are submitted to the public, in the 
expectation, that, with a reasonable degree of atten- 
tion, they must be beneficial ; and can, by no possi- 
ble means, prove injurious to a single individual. 

In the discussion of this important and momentous 
subject, the Author has felt anxious to conduct it in 
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such a way, that the magnitude of the end proposed, 
should suffer as little as possible from the weakness 
and infirmity of the means employed. To effect this 
object, he has ventured, when he has thought it likely 
to consolidate the argument, not only to adopt the 
sentiments, but to use the language of certain writers 
of distinguished merit to the purpose of the inquiry. 
He has dared to venture upon topics, where there is 
a risk of being mistaken, and misrepresented ; where 
motives will be ascribed to him, by which he was 
never actuated; and sentiments fastened upon him, 
which he never advanced. He anticipates these 
difficulties ; but, conscious where his strength lies, 
he feels within himself, a spirit, which is adequate 
to surmount every impediment. 

Conciseness, on every subject, has all along been 
with the Author, a sine qua non. He concedes the 
point, that " a great book is a great evil." Horace 
has told us, where words abound, sense is thinly 
spread^-as a tree, overcharged with leaves, bears 
little fruit. However, be that as it may, it is hoped 
the public will accept what is well meant, though 
perhaps ill performed. Should that be the case, the 
subject will be resumed in a Second Part. 

Derby, Jan. 1, 1840. 
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ETC. 



"TSUTH combs F&OM OOD, let XT BB UTTBBBD BT WHOM IT MAY." 

He who by intellectual and moral energy awakens 
kindred energy in others, touches springs of infinite 
power, gives impulses to faculties to which no bounds 
can be prescribed, and begins an action which will 
never end. One great and kindling thought, from a 
retired and obscure person, may live when thrones 
are fallen, and the memory of those who filled them 
obliterated ; and, like an undying fire, may illumine 
and quicken all future generations. 

If the author had studied his own comfort and 
convenience, he would have shrunk from the ardu- 
ous task he has voluntarily imposed upon himself: 
but as Nelson's memorable motto was, ** England 
expects every man to do his duty;" (that is, if he 
understand the moral aright, we are not to live to 
ourselves;) we must occasionally do violence to our 
feelings. God has given every man talents, more or 

B 
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less ; and we are told, we are not to bury our talents 
under the earth, but to pass the torch of science 
from hand to hand, to aspire to intellectual attain- 
ments and the highest good, and diffuse their fra- 
grance around us ; and not by lip service alone, but 
by actions, which speak louder than words. Be it 
ever remembered, it is nobler at all times to act than 
to think ; and he is the happiest man who confers the 
greatest quota of happiness to the greatest number ; 
and no less true is the axiom, that repletion and 
sensuality bring the greatest misery to the greatest 
number. 

But we must always recollect, that all real philoso- 
phy radiates from the knowledge of God, — that the 
light is darted from above. We cannot steal the 
sacred fire; we must not expect to obtain immor- 
tality, like fire, from the flint ; we can receive nothing 
except it be given from heaven. Surely the employ- 
ment of this mental endowment, so emphatically 
called talent,''*^ involves as much responsibility as the 
disposition of the worldly possessions constituting 
the elements of temporal prosperity ; but better not 
exercise our talents at all, than prostrate them to 
base and impure purposes. 

" Talk not of talents;— what hast thou to do ? 
Thy duty, — ^be thy portion^ve or two ; 
Talk not of talents ; — ^is thy duty done ? 
Thou hadst sufficient, were they ten or one. 
Lord, what my talents are I cannot tell^ 
Till thou shalt give me grace to use them well : 
That grace impart, the bliss will then be mine, 
But all the power, and all the glory thine." 

Montgomerjf, 
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Sow thy seed boldly, (that is, if it be good seed,) 
with an unsparing hand,''*^ but humbly ask of God 
the increase : this is the language of that mine of 
jewels, the bible. If we inculcate the pursuit of 
science and literature upon the assumption that the 
power of natural reason is independent of religious 
light, we virtually deny the supremacy of Providence. 
The whole rich banquet of human knowledge is 
composed of the crumbs that have fallen from the 
table of our Great Exemplar. 

These high toned and lofty principles are the best 
apology the author can offer for his presumption in 
grappling with a subject, which will be perceived to 
be as comprehensive as it is momentous. 

This maiden effort must necessarily be a quarry 
of ill-arranged stone ; it being snatched from a toil- 
some and arduous profession, the cemented fragments 
have been brought in juxta position at every interval 
amidst the distraction and anxiety inseparably con- 
nected with such a profession. 

"Give me a point of support," said Archimedes, 
" and I will move heaven and earth." I say, give me 
a good physical constitution as the basis, and as 
good a monitor to aid in raising the superstructure, 
and I will guarantee to revolutionise the whole world. 
If the author has any ambition at all, it is, that he 
may be the feeble instrument, in the hands of 
Omnipotence, in furthering the salvation of his 
countrymen ; or, at least, in checking their mazy and 
serpentine paths. He who can make two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before, is said to be 
a benefactor to his species: and he who would show 
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you a method by which you may double or treble 
the length of your existence on earth, would be a 
benefactor also. It seems to me this may be done. 
The writer is not going to offer the public any crude 
speculations, but practical truisms; and amongst 
other difficulties he has had to contend with, not 
the least one is to clothe his thoughts in such lan- 
guage as to make himself intelligible to all capaci- 
ties: in so doing, he has tried (perhaps unavailingly,) 
to steer clear of pedantry on the one hand, and un- 
chaste coarseness on the other. He, with others, has 
had to grope his way through error and prejudice to 
truth and reason ; and he can tell the reader, it is a 
slow and toilsome path that leads to physical truth. 
One thing is conclusive enough to his mind, — that 
the super-gratification of any internal sensation is 
injurious to the animal economy, — that "excess is 
the vital principle of error." Another great cause 
of error is a cowardly subscription to the popular 
opinion. It has been said the world is globular, the 
heart triangular ; and as a globe will not fill a triangle, 
much less will the world satisfy the heart ; but the 
majority seem doggedly determined to rush headlong 
into devious courses, never looking remotely, but 
madly dash their beads into a wasp*s nest, and 
though they get stung for their pains, still they per- 
sist, again and again, in despite of reason, conviction, 
and past experience: they willingly suffer the pains 
and penalties annexed to such delinquencies. Our 
natural disorders are nearly all owing to our sins: 
to enjoy uninterrupted bodily health is " to be clari- 
fied by grace." We are all in quest of happiness. 
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and the inquiry generally is — Who will show me any 
good ? It seems to me there are those who now and 
then take the straight road to happiness, but it is by 
mistake, for at the outset they intended to go wrong/'''' 
This reminds me of Pope, when speaking of senators 
who hated the popular side of a question ; he says-— 

" So much they hate the crowd, that if the throng 
Go right bj chance, thej purposely go wrong." 

And if you have the temerity to offer any prudent 
advice, or wish to set them right, no matter its being 
done from the purest motives, they give your words a 
meaning wholly alien to their import, and call it down- 
right injustice, insult, and intolerable persecution, 
and mock your advice when warning them of their 
danger. The language of such is, — I will torment 
myself, I will live in direct opposition to nature's 
organic laws; and it would be well for society if the 
self-infliction was confined to themselves ; but we 
all know that the innocent and defenceless too fre- 
quently suffer with the violator of these laws, and 
therefore it requires no little ingenuity to try to be 
comfortable with this class of beings. It is in vain to 
urge, "As you sow, so must you expect to reap;" 
it is useless to remonstrate in any way: all argu- 
ments are pointless, and you might as well preach 
to a piece of rock ; the true character of these men is 
masked, and they see objects through a very distorted 
medium. Irritability, impatience,chagrin, and all the 
recoiling and malignant passions, are the products of 
repletion in any shape : as Lear says, " Our present 
follies are made the whips to scourge us." It is not 
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a bad definition of a rake, that '^ he is one who fol- 
lows his pleasures in contradiction to his reason." 
A wealthy lawyer lately left a legacy to the house 
of Bedlam, and being asked the reason, said, *^ he had 
got his money by fools and madmen, and thought it 
but fair to leave them a portion of it after his death." 
Admirable casuist! Have not these localities an 
equal if not a superior claim upon the gratitude of 
medical professionals, upon the same principles ? 

What is it that lies at the bottom of all our un- 
easiness, but our unsteadiness in that faith that 
worketh by love? And what occasions our waver- 
ing faith and unsteadiness in our duties, in those of 
us that are sincere seekers of solid happiness ? Why, 
the most prominent cause appears to be, — the blunt- 
ing of our perceptive faculties by over-gorging. 
The four ordinary secrets of health, are, — early 
rising, — exercise, — personal cleanliness, — and rising 
from the table with the stomach unoppressed* 
There may be sorrows in spite of- these, but they 
will be less with them, and no one can be truly com- 
fortable without them. One of the best remarks 
Jefferson ever made, was, that " nobody ever repented 
having eaten too little." A very worthy and talented 
acquaintance of the author, has observed, " he never 
begins to live until seven o'clock." When he begins 
to live, I begin to die, or rather to droop: but I 
would say to him, in my humble opinion he has not 
arrived at the summit of philosophy or physiology 'S^^ 
no genuine philosopher would, or ought to reverse 
nature's simple laws. We may imagine such an one, 
dining at six, and taking his pint of wine afterward. 
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will feel a temporary hilarity, and by consequence, 
the following day there will be a corresponding de- 
bility and depression, and an inaptitude for bodily or 
mental exertion ; and such an one will not resuscitate 
until he is wound up at his usual hour. That 
man is in a very unenviable condition who requires 
rousing from a state of torpor by any stimulating 
potation, of whatever kind/'^ " The world is indebted 
for the greatest curse, next to war, ever inflicted on 
the human race, to the discovery of ardent spirits." 
That man is a bad philosopher who indulges to excess 
in eating,''^^ and he is still worse, who, as Shake- 
speare has it, "puts an enemy in his mouth to steal 
away his brains,'* and renders himself the scorn and 
derision of his fellow men : but both excesses have a 
tendency to produce more or less opacity of intellect; 
and in the same ratio as you vitiate the delicate and 
sensitive membrane of the stomach and bowels, in 
the same ratio you sour the temper, and destroy all 
the kindly and social affections, and all those sym- 
pathies and God-like elements which ennoble and 
elevate the Christian, and distinguish him from the 
brute. E\ery step an ignorant and unrenewed man 
takes, may not inaptly be compared to his walking 
blindfold upon stilts amidst precipices; and are not 
most men playing at blind man's buff, '* not putting 
away childish things," but each throwing dust in the 
eyes of his neighbour, to say nothing of running their 
heads against a post, and stupidly calling it persecu- 
tion, because a sober and well disposed man wishes to 
shew them the direct road to happiness, honour, and 
perpetuity of bliss ? The world has been a spoiled 
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baby far too long; and is it not simply because few 
have the courage to point out the plain and straight 
road to health and happiness ? Custom should not be 
the rule for any Christian hero to steer by. It behoves 
every noble-minded philanthropist, first to look up 
for guidance for himself, believing the promise, '* ask, 
and ye shall have," and then lose no opportunity of 
directing others to the highest possible happiness. 
Are not the mass acting truly as a little urchin in the 
arms of its best friend, who wishes to perform 
sundry ablutions, put on its clean garments, &c. 
and during the maternal efforts to make it as com- 
fortable as possible, it screams, kicks, and plays at 
fisty-cuffs at a most ungrateful and unbecoming rate? 
Not a whit less mad are the majority of adults in 
the present perverse generation. 

As soon as we begin to live, we begin to die. We 
all carry within us the germs of our own destruction: 
and no less true is it, that every man carries about 
him the seeds of happiness or misery in bis own 
bosom ; but nearly all die prematurely from the un^ 
natural impulse given to the heart and arteries. By 
way of illustration, we will suppose a mechanic has 
a steam engine of twenty-horse power, but he makes 
it do the work of a twenty-five-horse power, or more, 
and what is the result? The preternatural velocity 
of the engine necessarily augments the wear and tear 
of the different parts of the machine, and it is sooner 
worn out, and the weakest part will be the first to 
fail. By parity of reasoning, the analogy holds 
good with reference to the physical structures. It 
is in this way I apprehend the machinery of life 
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is prematurely broken up, by the unnatural impetus 
given to the heart and arteries. The greater the fric- 
tion, the sooner the frame is broken up. 

Excitement is succeded by a corresponding de- 
pression. Destruction must always follow super- 
abundance. It is not less so in the political world. 
Greece, after having excelled all the nations in the 
arts and sciences, fell into luxurious habits; and 
Rome, after having mastered a world, began to 
crumble beneath the weight of her gigantic con- 
quests, which brought confusion and ruin. This 
country was but part and parcel of the Roman 
empire; and as soon as the Roman empire fell, the 
aid afforded to Britain, vanished, and she was obliged 
to seek the succour of a neighbouring and more 
powerful nation. When we look at England at the 
present crisis :— the poverty and recklessness of the 
many, and the bloated and pampered pride of the 
few; with that incubus, the national debt, pressing 
so onerously upon all; is there not too great reason 
to fear that we may be brought into the same 
confusion, anarchy and ruin? Arrest the tide of 
intemperance; — let all have the chance of being 
physically, morally and intellectually educated ;^ — 
or, to use the language of phrenology, cultivate the 
superior dispositions of the mind ; and in proportion 
a» this shall be accomplished, will the influence of the 
inferior faculties be diminished.''^^ Let all this be 
done, and we shall be safe; we shall then be in 
reality, the envy and admiration of surrounding 
nations. The odium of " drunken England," must 

first be wiped from our escutcheon. The tempta- 

c 
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tion which hails the too yielding and besotted votary 
at almost every eighth door, in every town, must 
be abolished. All sects of Christians must unite, 
heart and hand, to stem the devastating torrent 
that menaces so many of our countrymen with 
temporal and eternal perdition. Men must be 
made to understand that no good fellowship can 
exist if carried beyond the limits of moderate in- 
dulgence. Burke has well observed, there ought 
to be a system of manners in every nation, which a 
well formed mind would be disposed to relish. To 
make us love our country, our country ought to be 
lovely. 

Buonaparte, (whose opinion may be regarded with 
some deference, as that of a shrewd philosopher, 
deeply read in human character, national and do- 
mestic,) has observed, that we are bad eaters. I pre- 
sume he meant to say that our viands are too multi- 
form ; and that so anxious are some of us to be eat- 
ing, we will not wait until the stomach is prepared for 
the reception of food. It is a great folly for a man 
to eat a full meal because it happens to be his ordin- 
ary meal time, as many contingencies may intervene 
to suppress the secretion of the gastric fluid, which 
is the stimulus to hunger ; and thus, in weak stomachs 
the food runs into the acetous fermentation, swells 
and distends the organs, and sometimes actually 
putrifies upon the stomach. 

Washington, during all his campaigns, was re- 
markable for the simplicity of his diet. Buonaparte 
was temperate even to abstemiousness, at table, and 
has been known to rise from it the moment he had 
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dined, without regard to the unsatisfied appetites of 
the company, who, by etiquette, were obliged to 
leave the table when he retired. But we rarely find 
the pleasures of the table valued by those, who 
make all pleasures subservient to their ambition. 
With them the gastronomic science invariably falls 
into disrepute. Ambition and the world alike con- 
spired to turn the head of a man, who, with qualities 
to fight his way to the highest pinnacle of human 
greatness, wanted the higher and rarer gift to pre- 
serve his equilibrium on the giddy point to which he 
had raised himself. The mighty fall was preluded 
by all those symptoms of error which seem ever to 
have accompanied the possession of unlimited power; 
which made the madness of Alexander, and pro- 
duced the downfall of the Caesars. 

life is a lightning-flash of hreath. 
Fame, hat a thondet-clap at death. 

A worthy knight, not a hundred miles from the 
author's residence, fell a victim to this species of in- 
temperance,— an eager panting after senatorial emi- 
nence ; and a host of others might be named, who 
have been wrecked upon this rock — 

'' The art of the court ; 
As hard to leave, as keep ; whose top to climh 
Is certain falling; or so slippery, 
That the fear's as had." 

Cymbeline, 

We cannot draw more than one straight line between 
two indimsible points. We aim at happiness; it is to 
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be found only in conforming ourselves to the will of 
God. If the line of simple intention be drawn straight 
to him, and the soul walk by it, with purity of affec- 
tion, the whole man shall be light in the Lord ; the 
rays of that glory shall irradiate the mind, and 
through the whole spirit shall the Divine nature be 
transfused. But if a person permit his simplicity of 
intention to deviate from heavenly to earthly good ; 
and his purity of affection to be contaminated by 
worldly ambition, secular profits, and animal gratifi- 
cations; then the light which he may have, or has 
had, in him, becomes darkness; even his spiritual 
discernment departs, and his union with God is de- 
stroyed: all is only a palpable obscure ; and, like a 
man who has totally lost his sight, he walks without 
direction, certainty or comfort. So much for the in- 
temperance of honours ! 



M 



Fondness for fame^ is STarice of air.' 



But to return to intemperate eaters and drinkers. 
It may be asked, do all violate nature's simple laws? 
I bad almost said, all who can obtain the means of 
excessive indulgence, do. Now and then you meet 
with men of discretion; but, like angefe* visits, they 
are few and far between. Scripture phraseology 
is certainly applicable here: "All are gone out of the 
way, there is none that doeth good, no not one." If 
we are physically wrong from this cause, we are 
generally morally so, — and most assuredly intellectu- 
ally wrong. The mens sana can have no possible, 
or, at least, no permanent existence, but in corpore 
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mmo. A man may have good eyes, but he cannot 
see clearly through a soiled window : you cannot 
have harmony upon an untuned instrument. Clean 
the window, and you have light; put the instru- 
ment in tune, by bracing up the strings, and you 
have harmony, — only do not tighten them too much, 
or keep them in a state of tension too long, lest 
they snap : that is, in less figurative language, make 
the body the fit medium of the mind, and the mind 
will then be more able to control the body. But 
why needlessly soil the window ? Why untune the 
chords by unnatural means ? they will wear out of 
themselves in time/*'' 

I am not an advocate for weighing and measuring 
the allowance of food. . The example of Cornaro is 
none for me : it seemed to suit his case, but it is 
the climax of empiricism to prescribe either in 
quantity or quality, the same to all individuals. A 
phlegmatic or strumous constitution, under any 
circumstances, requires twice the nutrition of one of 
the highly sanguineous temperament. But it would 
almost be an insult to the understandings of my 
readers, to state that the quantity must be regulated 
in the ratio of physical expenditure, and the keen- 
ness of the appetite: the latter will depend much 
upon the former. Taking the average of tempera- 
ments, all persons of sedentary occupations — such 
as tailors,''*^ shoemakers, dressmakers, &c. as a general 
rule, require less, by at least one half, than those 
occupied in agricultural or out-door exercises. To 
the latter it matters little, comparatively, as to quan- 
tity or quality : the gastric secretion is so copious 
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and energetic, that the food seems to pass through 
the victualling office with so much facility, that such 
persons would never know they had a stomach 
were it not for the cravings of hunger, or thirst. 
Those mysterious threads, in common parlance called 
nerves, never enter their philosophy. They may 
exclaim in chorus with the old lady, who '^ thanked 
God 8he was born before nerves came into fashion." 
Some are naturally, in despite of all unfavourable 
circumstances, strung up with materials as tough 
and as hard as a cable rope ; but those who tread 
" the more even tenour of their way," if more exempt 
from pain, must be content with less enjoyment. 
To illustrate this subject more fully, the reader's 
attention is directed to an excellent paragraph in 
that most interesting miscellany. Chambers' Journal. 
With regard to exercise, judge between the two 
following extremes. A foxrhunter shall get drunk 
every night, and live to be old ; while a student shall 
not be intoxicated once a year, with impunity : the 
one is all exercise, and no thought— the other, all 
thought, and no exercise. Now the great object is, 
neither to get drunk, nor to be all exercise, nor to be 
all thought; but to enjoy all our pleasures with a 
sprightly seasoning. Every man ought to know what 
is the best adapted to his constitution, better than 
his medical adviser; that is, when in tolerable physi- 
cal health, and in a state of sanity /•''' This knowledge 
may be easily acquired by a little observation ; simply 
by noticing what agrees, and what disagrees,— how to 
take the one and shun the other. We err more in the 
quantity than the quality. It is an hackneyed axiom. 
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"a man is either a fool or a physician at forty." 
Tiberius used to say, that " he was a ridiculous man, 
that held out his hand to a physician, at sixty." 
Pliny telis us, in early life, he made a public confes- 
sion, to forfeit all pretensions to an oracle, should he 
ever suffer from disease, or if he died of anything 
but old age : he lived upwards of a centuary, and it is 
said that he at length died from a fall down stairs. 
In the whole range of the author's practice, for 
twenty years, he does not recollect half a dozen 
persons dying from old age, though some have arrived 
at three score years and ten ; and it is his firm belief 
that even they, by a strict adherence to the organic 
laws, might have protracted their lives to a much 
longer period. The celebrated Wesley is an instance 
of a delicate constitution, by strict temperance, 
regular exercise of mind and body, and early rising, 
protracting existence to nearly ninety. Were it 
needful, many other examples migh t be cited. Galen 
is a proof that old age may be attained, even in a 
crazy constitution, by carefully acting up to the 
rules of preserving health. 

In Sir John Sinclair's treatise on a sober life, will 
be found some very practical and striking remarks, 
so very apposite to the preceding views, that it 
would be culpable to omit them here. He observes, 
that habit in time becomes a second nature, forcing 
men to use that, whether good or bad, to which 
they have been accustomed; nay, habit will, in 
many cases, get the better of reason. This is so un- 
deniably true, that virtuous men, by intercourse with 
the wicked, often fall into the same course of life. 
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In Abercrombie's philosophy of the moral feelings^ 
and more particularly when he refers to the will, and 
the influence of habit, he very elegantly observes, 
"one person acquires habits of benevolence, veracity 
and kindness, of minute attention to his various duties, 
of correct mental discipline, and active direction of 
his thoughts to all those objects of attention which 
ought to engage a well regulated mind. Another 
sinks into habits of listless vacuity, or frivolity of 
mind ; of vicious indulgence, and contracted selfish- 
ness; of neglect of important duties, disregard of 
the feelings of others, and total indifference to all 
those considerations and pursuits, which claim the 
highest regard of every responsible being. And the 
striking fact is, that after a certain period, all this 
may go on without a feeling that aught is wrong, 
either in the moral condition, or the state of mental 
discipline." 

There are many periodical drunkards, who can 
resist temptation tolerably well, until the regular 
period of their carousal ; and then nothing will stop 
them until they have had their mad frolic out; and, 
if their finances become exhausted before this is ac- 
complished, so infatuated are they rendered by this 
fatal habit, that they will disrobe almost to a state of 
nudity, to raise the means to purchase their greatest 
enemy, not improperly called, " liquid damnation." 
To use the illustration of an excellent author, — we 
can prevent the beginnings of some things, whose 
progress afterwards we cannot hinder : we can for- 
bear to cast ourselves from a precipice, but if once 
we have taken the fatal leap, we must descend. 
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whether we will or not. Thus, the mind, if duly 
cautious, may stand firm on the rock of tranquillity ; 
but if she rashly forsakes the summit, she can scarce 
recover herself, but is hurried away downwards by 
her own passion, with increasing violence. Flattery, 
ceremony, conformity and intemperance seem indeed 
leagued against mankind, so as to rob civil life of its 
sincerily, the soul of its piety, and the body of its 
health. Sir John Sirclair too truly observes, that in- 
temperance destroys more every year, than the most 
virulent plague, or fire and sword in many battles : 
the teasts are as so many battles. How is it possible 
to support and balance nature by such a contrariety 
of unchemical admixtures as most entertainments 
consist of? 

If you wish to make a man morose, ill-tempered, 
petulant, and over-bearing, creating tempests in tea- 
pots; in short, if you wish him to have all the bad 
passions, that eat up the immortal part of man, give 
him ale in abundance. If he is not transformed into 
a fury whilst under its immediate influence, or if he 
does not labour under the sullen frost of resentment, 
take a sober view of him when the stimulant is 
beginning to die within him, or when the acetous 
fermentation has begun; — while the product of the 
latter is fretting and almost corroding the stomach, — 
such a mis-called man must be almost a saint to curb 
his temper. 

" Depend upon it," says Sir Walter Scott, " drink- 
ing is the most incompatible with greatness : no vice 
is more abominable, and nothing renders a man more 
ignoble under the canopy of heaven." Banish temp- 
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tation. Live under the simple dictation of nature 
and reason. Our real wants are few. Eat just as 
much as will support nature, reflecting, that what- 
ever exceeds this is disease and death. How many 
have there been, of the finest minds, of the most 
amiable dispositions, whose sun has gone down 
while it was yet noon; their high hopes crushed 
never to revive; the splendour of their genius 
quenched, never to be rekindled! These were 
prematurely destroyed by repletion ; but who, had 
they lived as they ought to have done, would now 
have been ornaments to society. 

The old adage, to eat to live, not live to eat/*^ is 
too obvious to be disputed, and worthy of attention. 
The late Louis XIV. of France, who allowed himself 
the innocent amusement of pulling the chairs from 
under the ladies of the court, was remarkable for his 
gastronomic talent ; and he seemed to consider his 
powers of mastication and deglutition as among the 
virtues of his character and the charms of his person. 
I'hese infirmities are quite in keeping with the 
frivolity and volatility of the French, "that infinite 
deal of nothings." We hear of souls so small, that 
thousands will dance on the point of a needle; and 
that if one of this dwarfish clique were put in a 
hollow mustard seed, shake it, and it would rattle; 
but such deserve more of our pity than execration. 
The secret of the automaton vivacity and perpetual 
shew of cheerfulness of the French people, isascrib- 
able to their uniform atmosphere, education, and 
Iciis animalized diet. They are the very people ** to 
strut their hour upon the stage," and be then heard 
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of no more. The natural tact of the people, the 
quickness of their perception, strengthened by culti- 
vation, may be naturally looked for, allowing the 
foregoing premises to be correct/'^ 

The fundamental maxim, so universally held, 
that whatever pleases the palate will agree with the 
stomach, must be taken cum grano salis. That 
proverb is better, that asserts, that a man to consult 
his health, must check his appetite. Regularity and 
" moderation in all things J* is the grand secret for 
long life and happiness. A man that carries these 
principles fairly out, cannot have a better physician 
than himself; nor any better physic than implicit 
obedience to nature's organic laws. For more minute 
particulars on these laws, the reader is referred to 
that unrivalled work. Combe's Constitution of Man. 
Be it observed, the author refers to Combe's observa- 
tions on physical, not moral laws. There are loftier, 
far loftier flights of happiness, than are even dreamt 
of in Combe's philosophy. Would to God he were as 
good a theologist as a physiologist ! In the latter he 
is matchless. 

Some persons employ alcoholic stimulants, and 
others opium, in order to work themselves up to 
high intellectual action. To all such, the author 
would say, instantly, energetically, uncompromis- 
ingly abandon, now and for ever, such a habit, if you 
value life, if you value usefulness, if you estimate 
social character, if you desire present happiness, if 
you would preserve peace of mind, if you would 
maintain intellectual power, if you would avoid all 
the miseries of a paralytic old age and premature 
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imbecility ; in short, if you would not plant the 
thorn of bitterest remorse, arising from reflection on 
intellectual powers abused, and talents recklessly 
destroyed, on the pillow of sickness, and the bed of 
death, avoid stimulating potations. To all who may 
in future be tempted to have recourse to them, he 
would say. Avoid them as your deadliest foes, the 
implacable enemies of usefulness — of vigour and 
health of body, and peace of mind — of all that intel- 
lectual men should hold most dear, and even of life 
itself. 

When Noah planted the first vine, and retired — 
Satan approached, and said, " I will nourish you, 
charming plant! " He quickly fetched threeanimals, 
a sheep, a lion, and a hog, and killed tlrem one after 
the other, near the vine. The virtues of the blood 
of these three animals penetrated it, and are still 
manifest in its growth. When a man drinks one 
goblet of wine, he is then agreeable, gentle, and 
friendly; that is the nature of the lamb* When he 
drinks two, he is like a lion, and says. Who is like 
me ? he then talks of stupendous things. When he 
drinks more, his senses forsake him ; and at length 
he wallows in the mire. Need it be said, he then 
resembles the hog? 

He cannot be sick who is regular, because he ex- 
tirpates every germ of sickness, and by removing the 
cause, prevents the effect. He need not be appre- 
hensive of illness; he need not fear the effect, who 
avoids the cause of it. Sir John Sinclair asks, " Since 
this course is so profitable, so lovely, and so holy, 
ought it not to be universally followed and em- 
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braced ? and the more as it does not clash with the 
means or duties of any station^ but is easy to all. 
A person need not tie himself down to eat so little 
as I do ; every one need not abstain from this, that 
and the other, as I do. I know, and every created 
being ought to know, what will suit him as to 
Quantity and quality." 

Sir John Mason, in the reign of Edward VI. being 
near hi6 dissolution, and sensible he had but a short 
time to live, upon his death bed called for bis clerk 
and steward, and delivered himself to them to this 
purpose : ** I have seen five princes, and have been 
privy counsellor to four ; I have seen the most re- 
markable observables in foreign parts, and been 
at most transactions for thirty years together ; and I 
have learned this, after so many years' experience, 
that seriousness is the greatest wisdom, ' temperance 
the best physic,^ a good conscience the best estate ; 
and were I to live again, I would change the court 
for a cloister, my privy counsellor's bustle for an 
hermit's retirement, and the whole life I lived in the 
palace, for one hour's enjoyment of God in the 
chapel." He concluded w ith saying, " All things do 
now forsake me, besides my God, my duty, and 
my prayers." 

I repeat, where all things agree, a man need not 
be fettered by any rules as to quality; but if he 
wishes to enjoy health in all its plenitude, richness 
and glory, he must be more circumspect as to 
quantity. I do not attempt to deny that there are 
occasionally to be met with sensualists who have 
attained old age. But they may be looked Upon as ex- 
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ceptions to the general rule; their longevity is 
attributable to strength of natural constitution, 
which all their excesses have not completely ruined. 
But should men live intemperately because nature 
has been so prodigal in her gifts ? And how few are 
they who appear to violate nature's laws with im- 
punity! The author ventures to affirm, that an old 
man with a bad constitution, who leads a calm and 
sober life, is surer of still further prolonged exist- 
ence, than a young man of the best constitution, 
who leads a disorderly life. But while it is indis- 
putable, that a man blessed with a good constitution, 
njay, by living temperately, expect to live longer 
than one whose constitution is not so good; it 
must be conceded, that a man may bring into the 
world with him, so sound a constitution, as to live 
long and healthily without observing nature's rules 
very strictly, and at last die at an advanced age, 
through mere decay of nature. But such are not 
to be met with one in a thousand. If men wish to 
live long, to live without sickness of body or mind, 
and die of mere dissolution of nature's elementary 
particle?, they must submit to be temperate. With- 
out this temperance, they cannot expect to enjoy 
the fruits of such a life, which are almost infmite in 
numbers, and each of them in particular of infmite 
value/"^ 

The brain of the man who so lives, enjoys such a 
constant serenity, that he is always perfectly master 
of himself. He therefore easily soars above the 
grovelling and low concerns of this life, to the ex?- 
alted and beautiful contemplation of superior things. 
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to his exceeding great comfort and satisfaction ; be- 
cause he by this means comes to consider, know 
and understand, that which otherwise he would 
never have known or understood ; that is, how^reat 
and majestic is the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
the Deity. He then descends to nature, and 
acknowledges her for the daughter of God ; and sees, 
and even feels with his hands, that which in any 
other agte, or with a perception less clear, he could 
never have seen or felt. 

How are we else to account for that moral apathy, 
that obtuseness of spiritual perception, which pre- 
vents a man not only seeing clearly, but feeling 
strongly, the broad distinction between virtue and 
vice? It can only be explained upon this principle 
— that the body is not the fit medium of the mind; 
otherwise the mind, the nobler part, would not be 
prostrated by the gratification of every beastly pro- 
pensity carnal nature is predisposed to, and that 
with an eagerness and recklessness absolutely dis- 
gusting. In vain may we look for a moral millen- 
ium, or a general regeneration in the spirit of the 
great mass, until the great bane, excess, is removed. 
Such are precluded from seeing the loveliness and 
beauty of holiness. 

" The sensual and dark rebel in vain. 
Slaves bj their own compulsion! 

In mad game, 
Thej burst their manacles, and wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier cham." 

When the film is cleared from the eye of the mind, 
we then truly discover the brutality of that vice 
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into which they fall who know not how to control 
their passions, and subdue those three important 
lusts which one would imagine came into the world 
with us, in order to keep us in a state of perpetual 
fever, anxiety, and disturbance— ^ these are, the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of honours, and the lust of 
riches ; all of which are apt to increase with years, 
and become rampant in old persons of irregular 
habits, because in their passage through life, they 
did not, as they ought, renounce sensuality and the 
indulgence of the passions, and take up with sobriety 
and reason, virtues which men of regular life did 
not neglect in the youthful stage of existence. 

These, instead of being slaves to inordinate appe- 
tites, applied themselves to works of usefulness and 
piety. And, " when the struggle is over, and the 
heart's wild sea lies mute," they hope, through the 
merits of the Redeemer, to enjoy an unfading, im- 
perishable, and never-ending eternity. They know 
that they must die, but they have no fears of death; 
they suffer little while pjissing through the "dark 
valley;'* they wither by degrees; and, like the 
lamp supplied with pure oil, they shine luminously 
to the last, and pass without any sickness from this 
earthly to a celestial and eternal life* Such may in- 
deed exclaim, 

" O death, where is 4;h7 sting ?" 

Before the author closes these hurried remarks on 
intemperate eaters and drinkers, it may be expected 
that he should make sonoe observations on the Ultra 
Temperance Society, or what are more usually called 
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total abstainers. He is sorry to differ even a shade 
from such well meaning and truly philanthropic 
individuals; but like all other novel creed makers, 
they are rather too sweeping, and the author had al- 
most said, extravagant in their assertions; but he is 
confident they shall ** agree to disagree.*' Most em- 
phatically would he state, that if there is any class 
of individuals who deserve more thanks than another 
from the public, it consists of the total abstainers; 
and if they would take time to sift into the modus 
operandi of their scheme, weigh and compare cases, 
and give a faithful picture of the results of such 
cases as come under their own cognizance, the whole 
truth would be elicited without error and exaggera- 
tion. It does not however appear to the author, that 
any one as yet,* has taken a comprehensive view of 
the subject, and met it with a philosophical eye. 
Implicit faith cannot be yielded to dogmata which 
are insufficiently proved : it requires much time, and 
slill more observation than has yet been bestowed, 
to settle this momentous question. The author has 
been at no inconsiderable pains to investigate, sift 
and watch the carrying out of this comparatively 
new system, and the results of his experience upon 
himself and others, are as follows : — 

Those who have never been educated to take 
alcoholic drinks, never require them, excepting it be 
very occasionally. Malt liquor may be useful as a 
medicine in certain rickety and scrofulous cases; 
but then only pro tempore ; and if such persons can 



* Tht author has not leen the Vtlte Sasaj of Mr. Il^drod, of Manehetter. 
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take meat and other really nutritious diet in sufficient 
quantities, even in these cases it is not requisite. 

All sanguineous persons, that is, those of florid 
complexions, who make too much bloody and that 
blood of too rich a quality, never ought to taste malt 
liquor, or any other liquid that contains saccharine 
matter, for this renders the blood viscid, and unfit 
for circulation. There are, however, a few cases of 
persons who have passed beyond the meridian of 
life, and who have unfortunately addicted themselves 
inordinately to stimulating drinks; from such it 
must be withdrawn gradually, until by degrees it is 
left off altogether. But then, be it understood, I am 
supposing them to have been drunkards for years. 

Phlegmatic temperaments, — that is, those of a 
pale eo^sanguine aspect, of a thin body and visage, 
and who have for twenty or thirty years been in the 
habit of taking stimulants in moderation, a glass or 
so twice a day, ought not to relinquish it, pre-sup« 
posing that they continue to take their usual quantity 
of physical labour. But to all, the author would lay 
it down as a fundamental axiom, that if they cannot 
stop at a given point, that is, if they have not suffi- 
cient moral courage to keep within the limits of 
moderate indulgence, they should, by all manner of 
means, become total abstainers. 

It is but justice to the tee-totaliers, to name that 
the offspring of young married persons, who have 
abstained from stimulating drinks, generally enjoy 
excellent health. Common sense will naturally in- 
fer as much. There will be in those persons less 
fermentation of food, consequently less acidity. 
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eructations, green stools, gripings, &c. so very rife 
in infancy. Such a source of infelicity to mothers 
and infants, is comparatively little known amongst 
those that a1)stain from fermentable liquors. 

Mr. M. Syder, one of the most talented and effective 
lecturers on ** true" temperance, that the author has 
ever heard, makes use of the following very striking 
course of argument, which appears incontrovertible:-— 

That in all food of the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, there exist ready formed substances, 
(proximate principles,) notwithstanding the various 
kinds of cookery, — baking, roasting, boiling, &c. &c. 
upon which their nourishing properties depend, and 
upon which the digestive powers can act, so as to 
convert them into blood ; from which nature derives 
her solids, fluids, and vital principles or essentials. 
That even in all substances from which medicines 
are prepared, there reside, ready formed, those sub- 
stances, (proximate principles,) upon which their 
curative properties depend in disease. That alcohol 
does not exist ready formed in any natural body ; — 
that it can only be generated by a change, which 
certain fluids, containing sugar, are liable to, after 
their components have ceased to be subservient to 
the principles of vitality ; therefore, alcohol can only 
be regarded as a product of an action of decay, con- 
sequent upon the loss of life. And the vinous fer- 
mentation is but one of a series of changes towards 
the ultimate decay of vegetable fluid, under the fore- 
going circumstances, the putrefactive fermentation.* 

* Set Turner't CbemUtrj. 
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That malt liquor, wine, and distilled spirits, are so 
many modifications of diluted alcohol. That in the 
stomach, the general fluids or secretions, thrown into 
it from the blood, separate any fixed solid vegetable 
nourishing matter the fluid taken may contain in a 
solid form. That the volatile fluid, alcohol, cannot 
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be changed by the digestive powers, and ultimately 
must be taken up by the absorbents, and conveyed 
into the blood, to be separated by the eliminating 
organs; as from the lungs with the breath, the skin 
in perspiration, the kidneys in urine. That nature is 
some time in effecting this, and until she has rid 
herself of all, must pervade every part of the system. 
Medical men, speaking of alcohol as a medicine in 
disease, term it a diffusible stimulant, which in a 
medical point of view intends a substance that in- 
creases every part of the circulation; and this could 
not be termed so, did it net play upon the tissues of 
all the circulating vessels. If a stimulant be natural 
to the body, its action or impression is confined to 
one part ; as in taking food— this makes its impression 
on the nerves of the stomach, and the stimulation is 
of a certain character, and is obeyed by nature in 
pouring of fluids from the blood into the stomach, 
to effect digestion, &c. The lecturer then proceeds 
— " We do not object to the use of alcoholic fluids 
in disease ; we do not pretend to dictate their disuse 
to medical men-— our pledge has that exemption. 
We have no more right to do so with reference to 
alcohol, than arsenic, prussic acid, or any other 
poison. But we do maintain that a diffusible 
stimulant, going in a vegetable unassimilated state 
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into the blood, is not essential to health and strength ; 
and that even as no medicine can be taken habitu- 
ally in health without in some degree producing 
functional derangement, and ultimately organic di- 
sease, we are at a loss to conceive how medical men 
can consider alcoholic fluids necessary or essential 
in health and strength, on the one hand, and yet 
esteem it as a valuable medicine on the other; — or 
how, in arranging poisons, alcohol should be classed 
by them, amongst those of a narcotic, acrid cha- 
racter on the one hand, and recommended as ne- 
cessary to health on the other. We argue, that 
nature has the power to convert wholesome animal 
and vegetable substances into healthy blood, pos- 
sessing a principle, or power of stimulation, ample 
for all the purposes man was designed for. And 
that the introduction of an assistant, or substituted 
principle of stimulation, to urge on the vital 
functions, cannot be done with impunity. (On 
this head, see some preceding observations of the 
author's, on the engine power, &c. &c.) 



INTEMPERATE SLOP DRINKERS. 



There is another, and not a very small class of persons, 
who suffer much mental and bodily disturbance, 
from a very opposite line of procedure to that 
which has been discussed, and one extreme not un« 
frequently leads to another. The maltreaters of them- 
selves, who have been already descanted upon, are per- 
haps more confined to the middle and higher walks 
of life. The author is now about to fulminate his 
anathemas against a species of intemperance which 
is chiefly confined to the lowest grades of society. 
The evil certainly is not of so fearful and frightful 
a character as the one already discussed ; but it not 
unfrequently happens, that this habit, by almost 
imperceptible gradations, degenerates into the for- 
mer. It may seem a very innocent matter for 
ladies to take a sprinkling of rum in their tea or 
coffee occasionally, at certain important periods; 
and perhaps a modicum of this poison may neutra- 
lize the other. Whether or not this is the best 
apology they can make for soiling their fair com- 
plexions, the author will not stay to inquire. But 
here a curb must be put upon all levity, as it is too 
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grave a subject for trifling. The author is not about 
to deprecate tea in the wholesale way. Such in* 
discriminate censure must ever be adverse to truth 
and genuine philosophy. It is the abuse, not the 
use of the Chinese herb, and the taking of it at all 
times, without ryhme or reason, that he condemns. 
It may be truly said, people die " for lack of know- 
ledge." The prudent man, we are told, forseeth the 
evil and avoideth it: the simple pass on and are 
punished. 

It is supposed one half of the bread consumed in 
England is used to tea, without one hearty meal 
ever being made of it! The higher ranks use tea 
as an article of luxury, while the lower orders 
make a diet of it. The mischief arising from tea 
is chiefly from its being substituted for solid ali- 
ment. To a heavy, fat, sluggish person, a moderate 
use of tea may not be prejudicial ; but when there 
is a debilitated stomach, and an irritability of fibre, 
it never fails to do hurt. Such persons are gene- 
rally of a thin and spare habit. 

The habitual use of tea has induced a total change 
of the constitution of the people in this country. 
A debility, and by consequence irritability of nerves, 
has become so common, that not only women, but 
the lowest caste of men are afflicted with them, to 
an alarming extent. That class of diseases, which 
for want of a better name we call nervous, has 
made almost a complete conquest of the one sex, as 
much as inordinate stimuli is making hasty strides 
towards vanquishing the other. Both are fondly 
cherishing a viper in their bosoms, and putting a 
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cheat upon themselves, by shutting their eyes to 
naked facts, as palpable and self-evident as the evil 
is notorious. Great Britain, it is said, consumes a 
greater quantity of tea than the whole inhabitants 
of all the nations put together. 

There can be no objection to persons taking tea 
rather copiously, after what is called, or rather mis- 
called, a jolly good dinner. Thirst, in two or three 
hours, generally supervenes upon such violations of 
temperance, and the author knows of no better po- 
tation, than an infusion of mixed tea, as a cor- 
rective. Beside acting as a sort of fomentation to 
the stomach, it dilutes and neutralizes the alcoholic 
acrimony of the fluids generally, and may prevent 
disease; and if a man is drunk, the narcotic 
qualities of the herb may expedite his return to 
consciousness and reason. It is well known that 
his late Majesty, King George IV. when Regent, 
swallowed large quantities of Regent's Punch, so 
called from his being the first to take it. It con- 
sisted of ardent spirit, and a strong infusion of 
green tea, with aromatics. This compound, no 
doubt, had been recommended to him by his pro- 
fessional advisers, intended by them to act as mutual 
prophylactics. 

As a medical man, the author would ill perform 
the part of a philanthropist, and a well-wisher to his 
species, if, on this occasion, he omitted to amplify 
on the very pernicious and ill-timed recourse the 
working classes have to drink in profusion unmean- 
ing libations of tea and coffee. There can be no 
earthly objection to these beverages being used tem- 
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perately twice a day ; and there is still less objection, 
providing a good, substantial dinner of meat, pud- 
ding, and well cooked vegetables, is also taken. But 
there are many who take these slops three or four 
times a day, without either milk or sugar ; in short, 
they are their exclusive diet, barring a little bread, 
and occasionally a scanty portion of bacon. If you 
expostulate with these persons, they tell you they 
cannot afford to get any thing else! Now this is a 
paradox indeed! It is tantamount to saying, "We 
cannot afford to have nutritious food, but we can 
afford to have what contains no real nourishment." 
The author would ask them, if they can better afford 
to be ill, or to pay a nurse and medical man for 
dancing attendance upon them, than to continue in 
health? At the best, tea alone is merely an article 
of luxury; but old slop-drinkers have not sufficient 
moral courage to confine their indulgence within 
the bounds of moderation. 

The writer admits that the primary operation of 
tea is, to cheer without inebriating; and he is com- 
pelled to allow, that the n^ajority feel more com- 
fortable and cheerful after its use. But how do the 
dyspeptic poor feel in two or three hours afterwards? 
Why, the effects upon those so miserably circum- 
stanced, are notorious. The symptoms are, unnatural 
craving, from vitiated secretions, great sensitiveness, 
or what Dr. James Johnson very properly designates, 
a morbid sensibility of the stomach and bowels, 
gnawing, tremblings and workings, palpitation, fla- 
tulency to a most unpleasant and painful degree, 
and other inexpressible agonies, far too numerous to 
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detail. UQluckily, tea assuages, in some degree,, 
the very sensations it has been the exciting cause of 
producing: — like some other sedatives, in small doses, 
its primary operation is stimulating, and subse- 
quently depressant. But it would be well if the 
mischief ended here. If space would allow, a long 
catalogue of hypochondriacal and melancholy in- 
stances might be given as illustrations, ending in 
insanity and suicide, which have been fairly traced 
to a redundancy of senseless slop, combined witb 
an impoverished regimen. The origin of all the 
suicides that have come under the author's cogni- 
zance, and more particularly amongst the female 
poor, as well as others, he has traced to physical 
causes. All have had more or less derangement 
of stomach and bowels as a precursor. Amongst 
the middle and higher ranks, this indigestion has 
arisen either from excessive or irregular eating or 
drinking, or from mental inquietude, the latter not 
unfrequently the effect of the former. Thus hypo- 
chondria, mental aberrations, &c. are induced, and 
gain the mastery of the mind. Of the melancholy 
and vapourish state of the poor who have termi- 
nated a wretched existence in suicide, the etiology 
or cause is the same, namely, indigestion; but the 
effect, though leading to the same unhappy results, 
is the very antithesis of the other, viz. the middle 
class. Instead of the fluids being highly inflam- 
mable and treacle^ly^ (if the expression may be al- 
lowed,) they are too thin, and their impoverish- 
ment is the natural result of a wishy-washy, un-. 
meaning diet. As has been before stated, the 
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effects of such aqueous diluents is to produce fer- 
mentation, and its consequences, acidity, bad tefmf- 
pers, and that most common and disagreeable 
ventriloquism^ called wind, or flatulency, which 
nearly all those who live (if it may be called 
living) upon such a senseless regimen, are prone to, 
and which is a source of much misery and harassing 
annoyance. 

The poverty-stricken and squalid portion of the 
female community, not unfrequently will levy a 
heavy tax upon the time and patience of medical 
men, by their anxiety to enlighten them, by a most 
prolix and prosing detail of all the minute protceian 
symptoms with which they are assailed; and this 
issuperogatory to those who have been long con- 
versant with these maladies. By way of arresting 
their volubility, (for there is no symptom they have 
not,) the author requests them to put out their 
tongues VERY far. And this is a plan he would 
strongly recommend to all the faculty, whose time 
and talents are valuable. It is far better than 
Abernethy's coarse and mtemperate way. For the 
reader will perceive it has a two-fold eflect — it not 
only stops the full tide of their loquacity, but it 
shews the medical attendant a tongue groaning with 
a thick yellowish fur, which is a key to the whole 
catalogue of miseries. By way of gaining the con- 
fidence of patients, it may be well to let them have 
a peep into the pandemonium of a deranged system ; 
and in so doing, the larger the magnifying power of 
the telei-cope, the more will the professional man ac- 
quire the reputation of an oracle with his patients. 
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Having shewn up all the blues, in their proper 
light and character, one point is gained ; but it is 
needless to say, that unlocking the treasury box, 
and exhibiting them, does not satisfactorily meliorate 
the patient's state. There must be a radical expul- 
sion of these intruders, which ought never to have got 
so firmly seated, — and not one nidus must be left be- 
hind, for if so, a fresh assault is ready to begin. To 
eradicate them effectively, some talent, great tact* 
and moral management, is required on the part of the 
medical attendant; and unless he has gained his pa- 
tient's confidence, she will not allow the thorough ex- 
purgation. The more deeply the disorder is rooted, 
the more difficult it is to overcome prejudices; and 
as the reasoning powers in such cases are somewhat 
muddy, this tends not a little to embarrass every 
effort. Having elicited something like a few gleams 
of hope, by inspiring the patient with confidence of 
a speedy restoration, by suitable remedial agents, 
acting upon the various secretions, &c. (which do 
not come within the author's province here to di- 
late upon,) the body is at length made the fit medium 
of the mind, and harmony and peace for a season 
are restored. It would be easy to dwell here for 
some time, on the misery that has been inflicted 
upon the ignorant poor, and some others, in these 
cases, from ascribing all their morbid feelings to 
Satanic influence, leaving out of the question alto- 
gether, physical agency, as the primary source of 
moral sadness — the latter being chiefly the effect 
of the former. Not that the author would deny 
the existence or operation of supernatural agencies* 
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But it not unfrequently happens, that nervous and 
dyspeptic persons send for their spiritual pastor in- 
stead of their surgeon ; — and if the former be an 
ignorant man, and encourage this idea of satanic 
agency, overlooking the primary cause of depres- 
sion, — awful indeed may be the consequences. 
Sound religious advice or consolation, is seldom, if 
ever, made intelligible, in this bewildering and con- 
fused state of things* The Rev. W. Jay, in one of 
his discourses, in a most admirable and masterly 
manner, delineates the physical sources of this 
moral sadness, and in such a way as must tell upon 
the heads and hearts of every individual; and every 
pastor, of every denomination, ought to familiarize 
his mind with the important lesson it so beautifully 
and truly inculcates. The passage is so much to 
the point, that the author cannot resist giving a 
transcript of it. 

" There are some who understand little of this. 
They are blessed with a favoured constitution, and 
can hardly enter into the feelings of those who pass 
much of their time under the dominion of a gloomy 
and depressive temperament, that leads them to 
view every thing through an alarming and dismay- 
ing medium; and to draw towards themselves all 
that is awful and distressing. How affecting it is, 
to hear of a man of genius and piety, complaining 
that in one day, in one hour, he who was such an 
enthusiastical admirer of the works of nature, had 
presented to him an universal blank; so that nothing 
after could ever charm him again. We admit the 
case of Cowper''"-' was extraordinary, but it was so 
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in degree rather than in the quality. We often cen- 
sure^ where, if we knew all, we should only pity. 
What a conflict have some christians in wrestling 
with flesh and blood ! We are fearfully and won- 
derfully made* We know little of the mechanism 
of the body, but we know much less on chemistry. 
Who can tell how the nervous juices and animal 
spirits are secreted? Who can explain how the 
fluids blend and temper each other ? Who knows 
how it is that when a particular humour predomi- 
nates unequally, such a change is resistlessly pro- 
duced in our mass of apprehensions and feelings? 
Yet we know the fact. We know that external 
things afiect the body. We know that the body 
afiects the mind. We know we are the creatures of 
the season and the sky. We know we are not the 
same in a foggy day, as in a clear one. We know, 
if there be a suffusion of bile, the world, the church, 
and the family are not governed so well now, as 
they were yesterday. Nothing is so agreeable in 
our condition. Our very religion is doubtful, and 
not the same. Several things result from this 
reasoning. Is it not astonishing, that many chris- 
tians will ascribe every animal variation and effect 
to the agency of Satan! especially when they 
know how often, by the aid of a little medicine, all 
these supposed temptations have been chased away, 
and every thing restored to its proper hue and at- 
tractions again? It is not necessary for a christian 
to be a physician; but it is desirable for him to be 
able to distinguish between inHuences truly bodily, 
and the principles, dispositions, and state of his 
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mind. It is difficult to reason with people in this 
frame, or under this tendency; otherwise, we should 
be amazed at the perplexity and disconsolateness of 
some excellent characters, and the resoluteness 
with which they refuse to be comforted. We have 
known persons poor in spirit, hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness, glorying only in the cross of 
Christ, and cheerfully going forth to him without 
the camp, bearing his reproach ; yet gloomily con- 
cluding they have no part or lot in the matter, and 
that their heart is not right in the sight of God. 
And wherefore do they write these bitter things 
against themselves ? There is no reason why they 
should ; but the cause why they do, is to be found 
in something beyond the preacher's province. And 
till there is a change in the physical economy, all 
the succours of religion will be urged in vain. 
Crood men also, should learn from hence, to be at- 
tentive to their health, and keep the body as much 
as possible the fit medium of the mind. A man 
may be a good performer; but what can he do with 
a disordered instrument? The inhabitant may 
have good eyes, but how can he see accurately 
through a soiled window! Keep, therefore, the 
glass clean ; the organ in tune. We do not wish 
you to be finical and fanciful, to live in the shop of 
an apothecary, or have a medical attendant always 
dangling at your heels. But be soberly and pru- 
dently attentive to the body.^*^ 

Asa diluent in fevers, and more particularly those 
of an inflammatory type, there is nothing better than 
an infusion of tea of moderate strength ; but when con- 
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valesence approaches, it then ought in all morbidly 
sensitive constitutions to be immediately suspended, 
or administered more cautiously, and some nutritious 
aliment substituted. 

The effects of tea on idiosyncrasies, or those who 
are of a peculiar constitution, are extraordinary ; and 
had not the author himself been one of those subjects, 
he could not have believed that a beverage so com- 
mon, and to outward appearance so innoxious, could 
have had such anomalous effects. A single cup of 
tea, made of the ordinary strength, and taken in the 
evening, would keep some persons awake nearly the 
whole of the night ; and if at length sleep should be 
partially induced, a sort of semi-delirious sensation 
is produced, and the victim sees all sorts of images, 
spectres and strange associations, so inharmoniously 
commingled, that to describe them by language is 
totally impossible. Anything like a vivid and clear 
notion of them can only be had by similar constitu- 
tions. 

Coffee is far less objectionable as an article of diet. 
It is gently stimulating and nutritive in the way it is 
generally taken. But this berry produces very pecu- 
liar effects upon some persons, occasioning giddiness, 
and sometimes nausea, and other symptoms, too 
trifling and various to enumerate. The author can 
never take more than a cup without these results; 
and he knows others, and not a few, who are simi- 
larly affected, and some who ascribe these symptoms 
to other causes which are far from the truth. 
What persons relish, and more particularly what 
produces a certain hilarity of spirits, they are both 
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unwilling to hear deprecated, and reluctant to give 
up even when their judgment is convinced. It is a 
great privation to have such an unfortunate temper- 
ament as not to be able to indulge in a beverage that 
is to the majority of persons not only harmless but 
really grateful. 



G 



INTEMPERATE SNUFF-TAKERS. 



What a moment! what a doubt ! 

All my nose inside out, 

All my thrilling, tickling caustic , 

Pyramid, Bhinocerostic, 

Wants to sneeze, and cannot do it ! . 
Now it jeams me, thrins me, stings me. 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me. 
Now says — " Sneeze you fool ; get through it,'' 
Shee— shee— oh ! 'tis most del-ishi— > 
Ishi — ^ishi — most del48hi — 
(Hang it I shall sneeze till spring ; ) 
Snuff's a most delicious thing. 



So warbles some witty Italian neophite, who has 
attempted a description of a sneeze — "sed de gusti- 
bus non est disputandum." Upon this subject we 
are almost involuntarily led to exclaim, What a 
strange, incomprehensible being is man ! how inge- 
nious and redundant in devices that will disturb and 
"hinder the birth of his own felicity!" Every di- 
versified scheme seems to be called into action, by 
the genus homo, that is promotive of his own self- 
torture, and every unnatural means is used to blunt 
and detoriate senses that were lent for wise and 
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useful purposes. Snuff-taking may be compared to 
dram-df inking. You begin by slow degrees, in- 
creasing the quantity, quality, and strength, until 
the force of backy^ pyrites, and vitreous matter, can 
go no further. What a silly and wanton self-inflic- 
tion is this! Why, every sapless wight, or even an 
idiot, knows that our Creator never intended the 
nose for a dust-hole, but to enable us to smell and 
distinguish good from bad odours. Every child 
knows that the God of nature never intended the 
delicate schneiderian membrane should be coated 
over with powdered glass, or any pulveriferous 
vegetable poison, whether composed of papa Pontet's 
delicate Martinique, or his raplurous and delectable 
6on*s more pungent mixture! No matter whether 
they emanate from the cloudy depositories of 
Trebourgs and Freyers — the Harrison's, Harris's, 
Hudson's^ Skinner's, Proctor's, or Benyon's, in- 
clusive of all the Parisian nose caterers, snuffs, one 
and all, create more or less, an artificial want, 
and in a ratio with their more potent and vigorous 
activity, the sooner will the just-named gossamer tis- 
sues be paralyzed, and eventually the self-tormentor 
will scarcely, be enabled to detect one odour from 
another. ^ But here is that restless, proud, busy, 
meddling, animal man, at his handy-work again — 
big with self-importance! and though he appears 
to know it not — to all rational and right thinking 
persons it is manifest that the intemperate snuff- 
taker is lamentably ** at sea'* again, committing a 
most odious infraction on the organic laws! 
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It is equally hard to say whether smoking or 
snuffing is the more common, as it is to say which 
is the more nasty and disgusting. To say the least 
of snuffing, whatever the victimized slaves of it may 
think, (and notwithstanding the eulogistic breathings 
of the talented author of Pelham, to boot;) all cor- 
rect and sober persons will concede with the author, 
when he comes to this conclusion, that it is an un- 
meaning, dirty, and ungentlemanly habit, and ought 
to be decried throughout the land. March of mind 
progress amongst inveterate snuff-takers! Pooh! 
march of imbecility more likely ! The avenues to 
the sensorium are all but closed ; for independent of 
the obstruction of the nasal promontory, there is a 
communication from the internal part of the nose 
and the eyes ; the eustachian tubes, leading to the ears 
from the throaty may and do become partially closed; 
(hence, deafness) ; and possibly through the latter 
channel, the particles may be conveyed to the 
posterior part of the tympanum, and why not to the 
brain itself? And all these, exclusive of sympathetic 
disorders that may ensue from the snuff getting into 
the stomach and, par-consequence, re-acting on the 
brain, and disturbing its equilibrium, &c. &c. The 
writer is not a sneeze-totaller, but thinks it well to ob- 
serve, that any counter-irritant applied to the mucous 
membranes, whether to the nasal organs, or any other 
mucous surface, is an oflicious interference with na- 
ture, who requires no such adjurants, excepting 
that when the proboscis is obstructed from some ca- 
tarrhal affection, a sternutatory may aid nature a 
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little, by giving an additional impulse to the mem- 
brane, and provoking the natural secretion, that is 
suspended from an overgorged state of the vessels of 
this locality. Here occasionally good may accrue. 
But, be it observed, in high-seasoned snuffers, "Rhi^ 
nocerostic,^* a contrary effect would be more likely 
to be the result, as every wholesale consumer of 
r&p6 knows too well that his brawny nose is proof 
against such tickling, and so fire-proof, that the 
membrane has become insensible to the stimulus, 
and of course no secretion follows. Intemperate 
snuff'-inhalers are known by their having a repulsive, 
nasal twang; they breathe almost entirely through 
the mouth, and are on this account obliged to have 
it half open; there is slight deafness; their enunci- 
ation is bad, indistinct; and their every effort to talk 
seems to say, " hoc labor est opus" — O ! me mise- 
rum! The respiratory organs are likewise some- 
times so clogged, as to render the free ingress and 
egress of the air somewhat difficult; and it not un- 
frequently happens, that the particles descend into 
the stomach, occasioning irritation in this region, 
that may terminate either in chronic or sub-acute 
inflammation, or confirmed dyspepsia. Polypus, and 
other diseases of the nasal orgaus, may also be 
called into action, which otherwise might have lain 
dormant. Or if by chance the constitution gets in^ 
to a vitiated state, from a violation of the organic 
laws, so as to be made ripe for any morbid action ; 
if there is no other more vulnerable point than the 
nose, here, in old snuffers, it will be most likely to 
shew itself. 
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Dr. CuUen says he has known several instances 
of persons who take snuff to excess, suffering from 
it, by a loss of memory, by a fatuity, and by other 
symptoms indicative of a weakened and senile state 
of the nervous system, induced before the usual pe- 
riod. He has found dyspepsia and pains in the sto- 
mach occurring every day, in consequence of excess 
in the practice of taking snuff. These symptoms 
have subsided when its use has been discontinued. 
A pinch of snuff has been known to pall the appe- 
tite, when taken half-an-hour before dinner. One of 
the most remarkable instances on record, of the ill 
effects of snuff, is related in the Acta Eruditorum, 
which was the forming of a polypus in the oesopha- 
gus, that killed the patient, by starving him, from an 
inability of swallowing. 

One thing is apparent enough, that the person 
who first invented this pseudo luxury, must have 
had a most fertile imagination. How he hit upon 
the nose, in preference to the ears, or even the eyes, 
OP any other aperture of the body, the author can- 
not divine; it would have been far more irritating 
to the latter organs, and given a keener zest — ergo, 
more pleasure. But, in sober seriousness, in these 
superficial times, the writer would warn the lovers 
of such counter-actions, the next movement they 
make, not to try the optics, as he fears nature would 
be still less accommodating, and the experiment 
might end in a total loss of vision, as some of our 
friends who have traversed the deserts of Egypt, and 
have had their visuals exposed to the particles of the 
burning sands, can testify, to their sorrow and dismay. 
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The late Abernethy, upon being asked by an 
inveterate consumer of r&p6, if an immoderate 
use of snufF *' was calculated to injure the brain," 
replied, in his usual caustic and pithy way, ^* Not 
in the least, sir, for people who take snuff immo- 
derately, can have no brains.** 

Snuff-taking is quite in keeping with the farce of 
smoking, and irritating the linings of the stomach and 
bowels with alcoholic drinks, with this difference, 
the former is less baleful and not usually so exten- 
sive ; but it is not the less an evil, so far as it does 
extend. 

The author would advise all the pulverised gentry, 
as a substitute for this, and other noxious habits, to 
study the science of self-acquaintance — to titillate 
their caputs— to rouse their latent energies — ^^*to 
come to themselves " — :to awake out of their leaden 
slumbers; — to reflect that every man is an account^ 
able being — that the Deity has blessed all of us with 
some talent or other, and that it is at our peril, we 
neglect to find out what it is. By getting under- 
standing, and determining that overplus of blood, 
with which the nasal organs are attempted to be 
spurred up praeternaturally, and by calm and serious 
reflection in solitude, he may transfer the pabulum 
vitae to the seat of intellect, to nourish the brain ; 
and if this is done moderately, or secundem artem, 
as the author has already endeavoured, perhaps feebly, 
to explain, good — much good, will be achieved to 
the experimentalists; and mankind will be most as- 
suredly benefited. 
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SMOKINa. 



As smoking is frequently an auxiliary to inebriety, 
it may not be impertinent for the author, as an advo- 
cate of temperance in general in all its various rami- 
fications, to direct the reader's attention to this filthy 
invader of social intercourse. 

To prove to the reader that tobacco is a deadly 
poison, it is only needful to state that one drachm of 
this narcotic, injected as an infusion per ano, has 
been sufficient to destroy life; and that one drop or 
two of the essential oil of tobacco, will produce the 
most deadly syncope, and even death. Taken by 
inhalation, or smoking, it stimulates the salivary 
glands, situated under the jaws, and increases their 
secretion unnaturally. The saliva is conveyed from 
thence by means of ducts or small pipes, which ter- 
minate in the mouth, and deposit their contents be- 
tween the molar teeth and under the tongue. The 
copiousness of the saliva is somewhat lessened by 
habit. In incipient smokers there is giddiness, nau- 
sea, sometimes vomiting, and more or less thirst. 
The nerves of taste, called by the faculty the gitsla- 
tory, in process of time are deadened, the appetite 
diminished, and as the habit progresses, the gums 
become paler, flabby and relaxed, the teeth are hor- 
ribly discoloured, of a nasty yellow, and in the end ca- 
rious; and in inveterate smokers they soon drop out. 
All these defilements and deformities are occasioned 
by the sedative action of the herb. Independently 
of the above, in very intemperate smokers there is an 
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ofTeiisive breath ; and in some, nearly in all, a leaden 
stupor steals over the senses; and if the individual 
remains stationary pro tempore^ he sinks into the 
arms of Morpheus, and lies quiet, passive, and 
non-resistant. Hence, indolence, with all its baneful 
concomitants, is induced. 

That, very- occasionally, the moderate use of 
tobacco is of some service, I do not attempt to deny. 
So are all vegetable poisons, as well as other drugs 
taken medicinally, and under certain limitations and 
restrictions. But when the end is answered for 
which one of these remedies has been administered, 
is it not the climax of folly to persist in the use of 
it? In cases of strangulated hernia, as a dernier re- 
source, tobacco is given in infusion, as an enema, to 
produce extreme nausea, and by consequence a ge- 
neral relaxation of the whole nervous and muscular 
system ; and this is done to facilitate the return of 
the constricted intestine: but what madman eo^n, 
would have recourse to such means in this or any 
other way, when no such end is to be answered ? 

The praeternatural demands made upon the sali- 
vary glands by tobacco or other vegetable or mine- 
ral poison, not only subtracts an exuberance of 
saliva (which is often worse than prodigally wasted), 
but they more or less diminish the natural secre- 
tion, when really wanted to aid the masticatory 
process, when nutritious matter is taken into the 
mouth : the result is, the solid pulp is swallowed in 
a less soluble state than it ought to be, and the after 
labours of the stomach and bowels are materially 
augmented, and the digestion throughout much re- 

H 
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larded; to say nothing of the loss of tone, and the 
debilitating effects that must ensue from predisposing 
the person, that was not previously predisposed^ to a 
dyspeptic tendency, and all its withering influences. 
It is astonishing how many people begin to smoke 
for complaints, and yet how few give over smoking 
for complaints. And yet those who smoke have 
generally more complaints than those who do not, 
and have, therefore, more need to give it up, than 
others have to begin. There is more in this, than 
smokers will acknowledge. But the majority of 
persons in the present day, who seem to regard their 
mouths as furnaces, and the appendages, to wit, the 
gullet and windpipe, as chimneys, are led captive by 
that greatest of all tyrants, custom. I know not a 
more pitiable spectacle among youths of the present 
day, than to see groups of them puffing into 
each others' complacent countenances, the fumes 
of this incinerated weed, until they can scarcely 
discern each others' faces through the cloud that en* 
velopes them, and which can only be surpassed by 
their still more cloudy, barren and besotted intellects. 
Much more might be adduced against this vile 
custom, but the author trusts sufficient has been 
elicited to induce all who value their time, health, and 
respectability, to pause before they commence a 
habit so fraught with discomfort to themselves and 
their neighbours. 



INTEMPERATE TALKERS, 

ETC. 



The next species of intemperance which is purposed 
to bedilated upon, is Intemperate Vocal Declamation; 
and, as being frequently combined with it, excessive 
Mental Effort. Vociferous declamation is an evil of 
no less common than fearful magnitude, and is often 
quite as disagreeable to the auditory as it is hurtful 
to the speaker. Orators of all kinds, actors, singers, 
senators, clergy, and ministers of all grades, from the 
highest to the lowest, may be found, who are guilty 
of this excess. If at the outset the voice is pitched 
upon too high a key, and the habit of vociferating 
becomes confirmed, it will be found difficult, nay, 
almost impossible, to soften it down to a mellow, 
flowing, and conversational tone. After this remark, 
I scarcely need admonish all who are ambitious to 
shine as public speakers, or are panting to occupy a 
niche in the temple of fame, to ciideiivour to cultivate 
a bland and soft intonation. 

It is a fact much to be regretted, that there are at 
this time in England, many amiable and talented 
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men, who have had to relinquish public life, so far 
as oratorical efforts are concerned, in consequence of 
the injurious effects of their past intemperant vocife- 
ration. To be zealous and well affected in a good 
cause is highly commendable; and the author would 
be the last person to throw a damp upon the aspira- 
tions of estimable individuals^ labouring for the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of mankind. But 
surely there is a happy medium to be observed, or 
such a thing as zeal tempered with discretion ! That 
wear and tear of the throat, which is so jarring and 
grating to the auditors, when continued by the 
speaker for an hour or two without intermission, 
must upon all constitutions be attended with more 
or less injurious consequences. It is possible to be 
somewhat vehement occasionally, and still steer clear 
of excess. The writer will endeavour, with all the 
brevity the importance of the subject will permit, to 
give the reader a physiological explication of the 
phenomena resulting from overstrained vociferation. 
And in doing this it will not be necessary for him 
to enter into details upon the anatomical structure 
of the parts connected with the organs of speech ; it 
will be sufficient for his purpose to notice such por- 
tions ot the windpipe as are usually involved in dis- 
ease from over vocal exertion. These are, the upper 
and lower portions of the trachea, called the larynx 
and bronchiae. Not unfrequently the whole of the 
tube becomes affected. The disease is ushered in by 
a hawking short cough, slight soreness^ and hoarse- 
' ness : this is simple irritation. But, as Talleyrand''^'' 
would say, this is " the beginning of the end," for if 
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the exciting cause is kept up, chronic or sub-acute 
inflammation ensues. This goes on, perhaps for a 
long period, and the result is, a thickening of the 
mucous lining, or membrane of the tube. From this 
brief statement, the reader will understand the cause 
of the hoarse, husky, and sometimes stridulous notes 
that are produced by persons labouring under such 
affections. In the course of time, this state of things, 
if suffered to advance, will affect the lungs, and slow, 
lingering death is inevitable. Years may elapse be- 
tween " the beginning," and " the end," but the 
disease, unchecked, is almost necessarily fatal. If, 
however, the complaint is combated vigorously, 
and promptly, at the first, or even in the second 
stage, the mischief may be crushed in the bud. But 
it is imperative that the pipes lie dormant — there 
must be a total suspension of the cause that has 
produced such effects. At the outset this quiesence 
may be only needful pro tempore : to say how long, 
as a general rule, would be presumptuous, since so 
much depends on adventitious circumstances. If 
there be merely simple irritation, a few weeks may 
be sufficient, the exercise of the vocal organs being 
gradually resumed ; and the patient must take care 
for the future not to lay under requisition more ner- 
vous power than is absolutely requisite to make his 
voice fill the place in which he may speak. Any 
man of common sense will know, by a little observa- 
tion, w here to stop : if he cannot do this, then^ if he 
value his safety, the author would advise him to re- 
linquish public speaking altogether. 
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Admonitions to ministers and others, on the im- 
propriety of taxing their respiratory organs to such 
an unwarrantable extent as to occasion injury, the 
writer is sorry to add, have, in his experience, been 
generally unavailing. As well might he have whistled 
to the winds, or have endeavoured to stem a mighty 
torrent, as have attempted to restrain the immoderate 
exercise of the voice by those who have been long 
habituated to the scarifying of their tracheas by ex- 
cessive vociferation. 

There are at this time two public characters with 
whom the writer has the honour of being acquainted, 
who have for years suffered from the narrowing of 
the windpipe, originating in slow inflammation, 
brought on by undue exertion in speaking long, loud 
and deep. One of them, a lecturer on elocution, 
oratory, &c. is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
men of his profession this country has ever produced. 
Possessed of great natural powers, highly cultivated, 
and great command of voice, he had attained very 
high celebrity. But just as his extraordinary talents 
had become universally admired, he was compelled 
to relinquish his professional pursuits in this country, 
by the aggravated character of the affection from 
which he was suffering, and has since endeavoured 
by travel in warmer climes, to alleviate the mischief 
which his respiratory organs have sustained. Travel- 
ling from one locality to another in rapid succession, 
in some measure neutralizes the injury he must sus- 
tain, in spite of precautions, during the delivery of 
each lecture; and the author is persuaded that 
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Ytere it not for these rapid migrations, the worthy 
lecturer must long ago have been consigned to the 
tomb of the Capulets. 

The other case to which allusion has been made, 
is that of an eminent minister, now resident at Shef- 
field, — the author of an incomparable work on the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul. This 
gentleman's powers of mind fitted him for extensive 
usefulness, both as a preacher and an author ; but 
from the former branch of labour he is now com- 
paratively shut out, by disease of the windpipe, in- 
duced by the intemperate use of his vocal powers. 
We hear much of the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence, and perhaps to superficial thinkers the case 
of this highly talented and amiable man may appear 
one of the most inexplicable; but as the Deity is no 
respecter of persons, in the violators of his moral 
laws; in the same way there is no reprieve, or reve- 
rential respect paid, to the intemperate infringer of 
nature's physical laws. The author does not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that had this much-esteemed minister 
been as profound a physiologist as a theologist, at 
the outset of life, he would not have been com- 
pelled to suspend his high and holy calling through 
this physical infirmity ; he would have averted so 
lamentable an occurrence by tempering his zeal with 
discretion. There is surely such a thing as " physi- 
cal consciousness," as well as *'the still, small 
voice!" There is no man, however insensitive he 
may seem, who would not have premonitory warn- 
ings of the invasions of the frightful disease under 
notice. A strong term is used here, but when we 
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reflect that men to whom God has entrusted many 
talents, as labourers in his vineyard, are obliged to 
bury those talents as it were in the earth, and forsake 
the moral culture and adornment of the wilderness 
in which they are placed, and this, too, in the very 
meridian of life, and the plenitude of their power, 
the retrospect ** is sad and deplorable indeed." 

Well, then, the moral to be deduced from these 
rather immethodical remarks, is, that of caution to 
those who are embarked in the same vessel for the 
voyage of life. The author has endeavoured to fur- 
nish a compass and rudder for steering with safety 
amidst the whirlpools, rocks and quicksands which 
endanger their course ; or,^ at any rate, to throw out 
a plank, by which they may perhaps be saved, even 
in the last extremity. 

We know it is difficult for a young aspirant for 
honours, especially if he be of an ardent tempera- 
ment, to rest at a certain point; but if he have any 
respect to his physical and menUil economy, he must 
curb his impetuosity, and restrain the daring flights 
of imagination. Intellectual flights are most dan- 
gerous to him who soars on young or feeble wing. 
Now this is a momentous consideration, for there is 
only a very narrow boundary line betwixt the high- 
est stretch of intellect, and the very lowest ; and he 
who rashly essays the one, may miss his mark, and 
fall into the other. Where the most mighty minds 
have been overcome, the genius that is but just 
dawning may fear to approach. Who has not heard 
of the late revered Robert Hall, who was several 
times well-nigh ingulphed in the vortex of intempe- 
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rate intellectual effort ? Who has not heard of this 
devout and exemplary christian being stopt in his 
highest flights of eloquence, and in'the midst of a 
sublime career, and temporarily becoming a blank in 
creation, his towering intellect levelled with the dust! 
In short, he became dead drunk, as it were, from 
brainial excitement. It is very true that genius is 
nearly allied to madness; and it becomes all, but 
particularly persons of a literary turn of mind, to 
take warning, when tempted, — for there is a great 
temptation, when occupied in study, to push reason 
beyond the boundary line prescribed by " the Giver 
of all good." 

It may not perhaps be deemed superfluous for 
the author to amplify in this place on the physiolo- 
gical phenomena resulting from intemperate cerebral 
action. The effect of severe study is, to give an in- 
creased momentum of blood to the head. After a 
certain period, which will vary in intensity in diffe- 
rent temperaments, there will be a feeling of fulness 
and distension^-an oppression, as though a cord was 
tightly bound round the brain. There will be praeter- 
natural heat of the head; sometimes throbbing of 
the temporal arteries, with suffusion of the face, and 
more or less of drowsiness— <-cold and benumbed, or, 
rather, prostrate extremities — a sickly feeling, and a 
sort of mystified confusion. Now it would a priori 
be supposed, that it would be quite supererogatory to 
warn any persons, that when these symptoms, de- 
noting a loss of balance in the vascular system, are 
evidenced, there is imminent danger of a total sus«- 

pension of thought: yet such is the fascination of 

X 
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study, that not a few persist in levying contribu- 
tions upon the sensorial power, until they become 
intellectually di-unk, (if such a term be allowed,) 
and the mental powers are well-nigh overthrown. 

A celebrated comedian consulted an eminent phy- 
sician at Paris, in reference to an overwhelming de- 
pression of spirits with which he was harassed, 
and his case may serve " to point a moral, and adorn 
a tale." In the early part of the day, he would be 
absorbed in the deepest melancholy, and apparently 
dying ; while in the evening of the very same day, he 
would keep all Paris in a roar of laughter, by his 
comicalities. I'he physician, ignorant of whom he 
was addressing, advised him, by way of chasing 
"dull care," to go to the theatre, and hear the dis- 
tinguished comedian, who could relax the most 
risible muscles by bis drolleries. The physician was 
not a little amazed and confused, to learn from the 
patient, that he was the identical comedian himself. 
Well might he have " said of laughter, it is mad ; 
and of mirth, what doeth it! " 

Whenever there is a great flow of animal spirits, 
there must be a corresponding ebb. 

The late Lord Castlereagh may furnish another 
example, though of a different kind. His Lordship 
was apparently one of the most calm and dispas- 
sionate of men, yet his mind was destroyed by inces- 
sant wear and tear. Full of plans for controlling 
the destinies of Europe, by the system of mutual 
balances and dependencies, on which he so plumed 
himself, his mental powers could no longer sustain 
the mighty burden^ and be fell by his own hand. 
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leaving such a complicated thread of vain human 
policy, as has scarcely yet been unravelled. Yet 
Lord Castlereagh appeared almost the least likely 
man in the world to commit suicide^-so calm and 
self-possessed! He bad erred in estimating too 
highly the value of earthly things, and had given 
affairs of state his too entire attention. Had he suf- 
fered his mind to enjoy occasional remission from 
human cares and anxieties, by the real observance 
of the day of rest, which an all-wise Creator has en- 
joined, as one means of preserving the unimpaired 
use of our faculties, his mind would perhaps have 
maintained its tone, and the brittle strings would not 
have snapped, as they did, from over-tension.* 

Burton, the author of "The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly," was a very ingenious writer, and a man of 
integrity and benevolence, but subject to strange fits 
of melancholy and hypochondriacism, which ren- 
dered his conduct occasionally flighty and inconsis- 
tent. Sometimes he was an agreeable and lively 
companion, delighting all around him with perpetual 
sallies of wit and humour; whilst at other times he 
would be devoured with spleen and ennui. It is 
said that he undertook his Anatomy of Melancholy 
with a view to the dissipation of his morbid feelings; 
and the bookseller who published it is reported to 
have gained an estate by it But Burton is said to 
have sought other relief for his depressed mind, in 

* For more extended obMrratioiu on this sabject, see Combe's work on 
Mental Derangement, dec Principles of Physiolog}*, dec. page 288. Also, 
J. B. Davis, Esqr's valaable work, ''A Popular Manaal of the Art of Preserv- 
ing Health/' page 429. 
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listening to the ribaldry and loose Jests of the barge- 
men on the river near Oxford. This was worse 
than folly. Had he chosen some healthful occupa- 
tion of mindy and paid more attention to his physical 
state, he would not have been, as he was, the victim of 
listlessness and vacuity — the sport of every vicissi- 
tude of atmosphere, and irregular gastric secretion. 
Though it is humiliating to human intellect to 
reflect that happiness is in so great a degree de- 
pendent upon the pure or vitiated state of the 
juices that assist digestion; yet consolation may be 
found in the fact, which the author trusts his pre- 
liminary remarks established, that the healthy con- 
dition of the man is very much under his own 
positive control. 

The reader must not suppose that while the 
author thus points out the dangers into which so 
many fall, he arrogates to himself infallibility. He 
must candidly state, that all the phalanx of symp- 
toms detailed, as attending intense mental exercise, 
have been repeatedly experienced by himself. And 
the plan he pursues to chase them away, is this: 
When the symptoms of increased momentum, or 
redundancy of blood in the head, are apparent, from 
excessive study; by way of restoring the balance of 
the vessels, after giving the head a cold ablution, he 
either takes a brisk ride on horseback, or exercises 
his locomotives in the open air, and in the course 
of a couple of hours he feels like a giant refreshed 
with nitrous oxyde, and resumes his literary pur- 
suits with all the avidity and elasticity of mind he 
enjoyed at the first. 
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For the guidance of young students particularly, 
the author trusts he has now marked, with sufficient 
accuracy, the points in which they may err, and be« 
yond which none can travel without endangering 
loss of health, and menacing the total subversion of 
reason. We know that reason will totter for a 
length of time before she leaves " her throne ;" and 
we know, likewise, that poor, feeble, but proud 
man, too often refuses to be subjected to restrictions, 
mental or physical. Through his temerity or ob- 
stinacy in this respect, it may be, that at one fell 
swoop the faculty by which he distinguishes good 
from evil, is irrevocably blasted and withered. 

But, leaving out of view such an awful catastro- 
phe as loss of reason ; conclusive proofs abound of 
the physical evils resulting from intemperate study. 
Who does not regret the fate of the estimable and 
talented Kirke White, and the highly-gifted and 
imaginative Polluck,^''' both of whom were goaded 
on by mistaken friends to exceed the line of demar- 
cation, and fell prematurely, for want of a timely 
and judicious hand, to restrain their too-aspiring 
flights! They were as much intoxicated, in a lite- 
rary point of view, as the man who is under the 
influence of inebriating drinks; for the effects are 
analogous, both acting upon the sensorium. 

It is said that the celebrated Dr. Owen declared, 
at the close of life, that he would gladly give back 
all the learning that he had acquired after ten o'clock 
at night, if he could recover all the health he had 
lost after that hour. Those who rise early, and those 
who study late, have been called morning stars and 
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evening stars ; but the morning star is the harbinger 
of the day, while to the evening star there remains 
the blackness of darkness. The sweet hour of prime, 
and a head clear and refreshed by the repose of night, 
and renovated by the renewal of the sensorial power, 
are far more conducive to healthful mental labours, 
than the midnight lamp, with a body and mind 
wearied by the toils and cares of the day. There 
need no further physical reasons for complying with 
the order of divine Providence, which has evidently 
given the day for labour, and the night for rest. 



Since the earlier part of this chapter was sent to 
press, the author has met with some valuable hints 
to young men who are training for public speakers, 
in a work by Dr. George Campbell, on Systematic 
Theology. They form a valuable addition to what 
has been said on intemperate vocal declamation, and 
may be perused with advantage by all who wish to 
read or speak in public with case and propriety : — 

" The ancients, both of Greece and Rome, sensible 
of the importance of this article, in educating their 
youth for the forum and for the senate, were remark- 
ably attentive to it; and it must be owned, their 
success in this way was correspondent to their care. 
For however much we moderns appear to have sur- 
passed them in some, and equalled them perhaps in 
all, other arts, our inferiority in regard to eloquence 
will hardly bear dispute. It is not possible, however, 
that so great a defect in modern education, should be 
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supplied by a few cursory directions, which is all 
that your leisure, and the prosecution of the other 
and still more important bmnches of my plan, will 
here give scope for. To attain a mastery in the art 
of speaking, would require much study, improved 
by exercise, and corrected by conversation. But 
though we cannot do all that we would, let us not, 
for this, think ourselves excused from doing what 
we can. 

"The first thing, then, I would advise the young 
preacher at his setting out, in regard to the manage- 
ment of his voice, is cautiously to avoid beginning 
on too high a clef. The natural tone of speaking in 
conversation, is that which will always succeed best 
with him ; in which, if properly managed, he will 
be best heard, be able to hold out longest, and have 
most command of his voice in pronouncing. Let it 
be observed, that in conversing, (according as the 
company is large or small,) we can speak louder or 
softer, without altering the tone. Our aim therefore 
ought to be, to articulate the words distinctly, and 
to give such a forcible emission to the breath in pro* 
nouncing, as makes the voice reach farther, without 
raising it to a higher key. Every man's voice has 
naturally a certain compass, above which it cannot 
rise, and below which it cannot sink. The ordinary 
tone on which we converse, is nearly about the middle 
of that compass. When we make that, therefore, as 
it were, the key note of our discourse, we have the 
power with ease, of both elevating and depressing 
the voice, in uttering particular words, just as the 
sense requires, that they be uttered emphatically or 
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otherwise. When we recommend the ordinary tone 
of the voice in conversation, as that we ought in 
public to attempt to speak, we would not be under- 
stood to recommend an insipid monotony : we only 
mean to signify, that this should serve as the foun- 
dation note, on which the general tenor of the dis- 
course should run. On the contrary, it being one of 
the best preservatives against that egregious fault in 
speaking, by giving the voice the greatest latitude 
both in rising and falling with facility, is one reason 
I so earnestly recommend it. Every body must be 
sensible, that when the voice is at an unnatural 
stretch, it can give no emphasis to any word what- 
ever, without squeaking, so that the speaker, for the 
ease of his own lungs, is forced to take refuge, either 
in tiresome monotony, or in drowsy cant. Besides, 
it deserves to be remarked, that most men, when 
earnest in conversation on an affecting subject, 
naturally, without any study, give their voice the 
proper inflections which the import of what is said 
requires. When, therefore, we speak in public, if 
we ourselves enter seriously into the subject, and are, 
as it were, interested in it, we shall, without any 
effort, being taught by nature and assisted by habit, 
give such an emphasis to words which require it, 
and such cadence to the sentences, as in conversing 
on serious and moving subjects we never fail to em- 
ploy. Whereas, if we speak on a forced key, we 
cannot have the same assistance either from nature 
or habit. 

"A second direction I would give, is, to be very 
careful, in proceeding in your discourse, to preserve 
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in the general tenor of it, the same key on which 
you began. Many, who begin aright, insensibly raise 
their voice, as they advance, till at last they come to 
speak in a tone that is very painful to themselves, 
and by necessary consequence, grating to their hear- 
ers. It will require much care, attention, and even 
practice, to prevent the evil." 



INTEMPERATE PILL TAKERS. 



The pill mania having in a great degree abated, it 
may seem irrelevant for the author to discuss the 
modus operandi of the drastic purgatives; but as 
there are yet many candidates for empirical honours 
in the field, it may not be deemed quite a work of 
supererogation to wage war against them, and sound 
thetrumpetof warning, for the benefit of the credu- 
lous, who cannot be too much cautioned against the 
specious sophistry and bloated verbiage with which 
these pretenders so audaciously blazon forth their 
quackeries ** to a discerning public" 

One patient that consulted the author, affirmed 
that she had taken 360 pills in five days. Her con- 
stitution, as may readily be supposed, was saturated 
with aloes and gamboge : there was great emaciation, 
a swollen state of the abdomen, great* tenderness, 
sinking and trembling, with other symptoms indica- 
tive of ulceration of the intestinal tube. She event- 
ually recovered ; but the shock given to the nervous 
system was such, that perhaps the tone of the 
stomach and bowels may never be restored. Like 
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all other poison lovers, she had commenced with a 
sober dose, of three or four pills at a time; and by 
gradually augmenting the dose, she at length took 
the quantity first named. Of course, had she not 
accustomed herself to them gradually, they would 
soon have terminated her earthly career. It is 
astonishing what a quantity of poison the human 
constitution will bear, whether mineral, vegetable 
or animal, providing the dose is administered by in« 
creased gradations. The reader is already aware of 
the manner in which any stimulating powder acts, 
when snuffed up into the nasal organs. At first it 
produces sneezing, with an increased secretion from 
the Scneiderian membrane ; but, as the dose is per- 
sisted in, it operates less and less, until little or no 
effect is evinced. The effect of an aperient upon 
the mucous coat of the bowels, (which is but a pro- 
longation of the same membrane,) is somewhat anal- 
ogous, with this difference^ — the stimulus being 
spread over a much larger surface, its effects are more 
serious, to say nothing of absorption. There is first 
irritation, and there may be chronic or acute inflam* 
mation of the intestines : as the drastic is increased, 
perhaps ulceration may occur; not unfrequently the 
vermicular or worm-like action, is impaired, and 
either partial or total paralysis of the mucous and 
nervous coats takes place. But these results, it must 
be observed, will be modified in a ratio with the 
previous irritability of the membrane.'''"^ 

Every tyro in the profession is aware of the ma- 
gical influence of an aperient, when well-timed, and 
given in scientific doses. But temperance is needful 
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in taking drugs, as well as in other things. Speak- 
ing of the luxury of an alvine exoneration reminds 
one very forcibly of an old anecdote told by Sir 
Astley Cooper, of an acquaintance of his, an old 
Scotch physician, who used to say to him, ** We 
have only two things to mind in this warld, Mr. 
Cuper, that is, to have the fear of the Laird before 
our e'en, and to keep our boo'els open." 

It would be surprising, indeed, did we not hear 
occasionally of some benefit being derived from a 
random bolting of pills — Morrison's, to wit, or 
those of any such-like worthy. But is this any 
reason why people should take pills by the score or 
the hundred ? Such extravagances make one almost 
doubt the sanity of the parties ; and one would hardly 
believe that their folly could be tolerated in a civi- 
lized nation. The truth is, some people have a natu- 
ral inclination towards quackery, just 2is the mounte- 
bank is the most engaging object to the bumpkins at 
a country fair. On one occasion, two medical wor- 
thies, of the quack species, were taking their wine 
together: ** Here's a health, (says one,) to all the 
fools that are your patients." "Thank you, sir, 
(rejoined the other,) give me all the fools, and you 
are heartily welcome to the rest of the practice." 

That lovely writer, Mudie, in his work styled 
" Man— in his Physical Structure and Adaptations," 
well observes: "In those indeterminate cases of 
weal or of woe, in which we feel that all is out of 
order, and yet cannot fix upon what really is the 
matter with us, we may be sure the primary cause 
is in the body, and not in the mind ; and the mental 
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part of the business arises from the body communi- 
cating intelligence to the mind, that all is not right, 
without any hint to what is wrong, and no sugges- 
tion arising in the mind to supply this information. 
People, in common speech, give a very appropriate 
name to this state, when they say, * they know not 
what is the matter.' Skilful physicians are of great 
use to those of sensitive body in such circumstances ; 
and the mere fact of one in whom they have faith 
giving a name to a disease, often takes away more 
than half of the anguish, and ultimately and speedily 
effects a cure, where all the prescriptions in the 
world would be of no avail. Quacks work upon 
the same principle of our nature, only they work 
differently. No matter .what the nostrum is, it 
gives HOPE for a moment; at the end of that mo- 
ment another is wanted, and so on." 



PATHOLOaiCAL SUMMARY, 

OB, TBB 

PRIMARY CAUSE OP DISEASE. 



To condense into a nut-shelly or to run over in rail- 
road fashion, all that is comprehended in the above 
title, is somewhat difficult; and to epitomize effec- 
tually, the author is compelled to fall back upon the 
theory of the humoural pathologists, as touching 
the proximate cause of the diversified ailments, to 
which, as omniverous beings, mankind are prone. 
The author is not singular in his opinions, when he 
contends that all maladies have their origin in the 
stomach and bowels. If there be imperfect diges- 
tion, through the violation of the organic laws, 
arising either from sins of omission or commission, 
there must necessarily be imperfect concoction, or 
unassimilated chyle, {alias incipient blood, if the 
author may be allowed so to designate it) After 
this chyme has passed through the stomach into the 
bowel, it is taken up by the absorbent vessels, which 
are spread upon the surface of the intestine, and from 
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thence carried through the heart to the lungs ; where, 
after undergoing a purifying process, by the oxygen 
inhaled from the atmosphere, having thrown of its car- 
bon by expiration, it becomes of a vermillion colour, 
and the process of sanguification is completed. But if 
the chyle is vitiated from indigestion, notwithstand- 
ing this vivifying change which transpires during its 
transit, the pabulum, or fluids, are still in a very 
impure state; there is less vital heat, and it may be, 
the carbon is inefficiently evolved ; and, by conse- 
quence, there will be a greater liability to the equi- 
librium of the system being disturbed by certain 
exciting causes— such as cold, mental or bodily 
emotion, depressing passions, &c. A person whose 
system is in this condition, is ripe for any epidemic 
that may be prevalent He is the sport of every 
unfavourable influence of locality or weather. He is 
susceptible of every atmospheric vicissitude. Every 
current of air affects bis frame ; and more particu- 
larly a hazy, damp atmosphere will disturb the due 
adjustment or balance of the circulating fluids. 
With an individual of a sanguineous temperament, 
there may be congestion upon the most vulnerable 
point of his frame ; or, if nature fails to throw it 
off, inflammation of the weak point may be the is« 
sue; or it may be, that nature and art so far over- 
come the stagnated or inflammatory point, as to 
propel the superabundance of blood from the centre 
to the surface of the body, and by repeated strug- 
gles to accomplish this, produce a regular inflam- 
matory fever. On the other hand, if the individual 
be a debilitated or phlegmatic subject^ the disorder 
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will be more likely to assume a typhoid character ; 
or any of the train of inflammatory diseases just 
enumerated, may run on to typhus fever. But all 
these phenomena will of course be modified by ad- 
ventitious circumstances, which it would be foreign 
to the writer's design to amplify upon. 

To illustrate these pathological opinions, the 
author will take the case of a person suffering from 
a catarrhal affection, or, what is called a cold. In- 
disposition is first ushered in by a chill, or rigour, 
producing an inharmonious action of the vessels; 
the balance of the vascular system is destroyed ; and 
the blood, (but more particularly the red particles of 
it,) is thrown from the surface to the centre of the cir- 
culation, by the constringing effects of exposure to a 
damp or cold current of air.* Thus, through the col- 
lapse of the cuticular vessels, the floating red particles 
are driven toward the central circulation, while the 
remaining contents of these minute tubes consists 
chiefly a watery serum. After some time, either by 
an effort of nature, or the aid of art, or both united, re- 
action takes place, the chills give way, and are suc- 
ceeded by unnatural heat; and if this goes on, and 
is encouraged by suitable remedial agents, pers- 
piration succeeds, which not unfrequently equalizes 
the balance in the circulatory system, and puts a 
complete extinguisher on the complaint. But, if 
the patient be predisposed to an eruptive affection, 
such as nettlerash, erysipelas, scarlatina, or measles, 

* It may not be saperflaous here to remind the reader, that bj a general 
law of nature, cold contracts, and heat expands, all substances, and that the 
animal fibre is of course subject to this law. 
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&c. it will be likely to shew itself during the pro- 
gress of the disorder, which may in fact be merged 
in it. And this turn of the disease may not be 
without a salutary effect, in bringing to a crisis an 
affection which might have insidiously sapped the 
system. But, observe, the writer does not believe 
any one of these untoward diseases could have laid 
hold of the patient, had the digestive organs been in 
a state of integrity previously. Here, in the sto- 
mach and bowels, is the primum mobile I What is 
more common than to hear people say how very 
soon they take cold? They may depend upon it, 
their digestive apparatus is deranged ; the blood has 
somehow become viscid or bad; and there is an 
aptitude for an inequality in its distribution, as a 
natural sequence. 

In all the Temperance meetings the author has 
attended, (and they are not a few,) he has been 
struck with this one fact, that in the experience of 
all total-abstainers, who had been previously predis- 
posed to rheumatism, they lost that predisposition on 
fairly carrying out the total abstinence views. Now 
this fact can only be explained upon the principles 
just adverted to — taking into account the prior 
principle of increased momentum of blood being 
always followed by a corresponding decrease of ac- 
tion — and hence, the greater probability of every 
slight exposure causing the loss of equillibrium du- 
ring the latter state. 

The question has been often mooted, How is it, 
that man should be prone to such a variety of ail- 
ments, seeing that disease in no other animal as- 

L 
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Bumes SO many Protaean forms ; and this in despite 
of reason, as a potent adjunct to his natural instincts ? 
It appears to be simply, because mere animal in- 
stincts are more uniformly equal and less diversified. 
Man is an omnivorous animal, and any and every 
thing but simple in his habits. Air, earth, and 
water, are ransacked to gratify his capricious appe- 
tite and gormandizing propensities. And such an 
heterogeneous amalgamation as he frequently takes 
into his stomach — to say nothing of its redundancy, 
is ever likely to produce such triple compound re- 
sults. In habits of temperance, the four-footed 
tribes put bipeds most sadly to the blush. A 
horse or an ass will not overburthen nature. Who 
ever heard of either one or the other vomiting from 
repletion? Or, to put a more strange query still, 
who ever saw such a beast voluntarily get drunk? 
To call a man a beast, or an ass, for being a sot, is 
to insult the poor animal, not the man. It is pos- 
sible that an ass may get drunk by mistake, or be 
made drunk by design: but only intellectual man 
will knowingly and wilfully debase himself by in- 
toxication. The poor animal deserves more respect 
than such a muddy, walking rum-cask as many a 
human being. A man may urge in extenuation of 
his vices, that he is irresistibly impelled to this, 
that, and the other ; but if he cannot command him- 
self, he is no more to be trusted than a tiger. He is 
equally brutal, and may become equally ferocious. 

But it may be reasonably asked. If horses, &c. are 
so much less liable to disease, than man, how is it 
that they are so much shorter lived, admitting that 
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the component parts of the brute creation are gene- 
rally less complex than those of the human race? 
The author would reply, that there is a strong pro- 
bability that were graminivorous animals allowed to 
run at large, and feed in the open air, which is their 
natural state, instead of being kept clothed in warm 
stables, they would live comparatively free from 
disease, and at least expire from a gradual decay of 
nature's elementary parts. The brevity of their lives 
may be fairly ascribed to their artificial state. It is 
not a rare occurrence to hear of horses living to be 50 
or even 60 years of age, that have been great favour- 
ites and turned out into parks, where they could 
follow their instinctive propensities. 

Well, then, it follows from the preceding premises, 
that a person of regular, temperate habits ; of an ave- 
rage, unimpaired constitution ; one who neither over- 
burthens nature by indulgence in excess, nor denies 
himself of that which nature absolutely requires, to 
repair the constant waste of the system ; one who eats 
moderately, when hungry, of simple, nutritious food, 
and drinks moderately, when thirsty, of " the pure 
crystal stream;" — who takes suitable exercise in the 
open air, and preserves a calm unruffled state of feel- 
ing; such an one will be liable to comparatively little 
disturbance of the bodily system, and may almost bid 
defiance to attacks of severe disease. Let this, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that even with the most 
prudent habits in the matter of food and exercise, it 
is possible, and not unfrequently happens, that a mor- 
bid sensibility is generated, by over-working the 
brain. Intemperate study therefore exposes to 
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almost equal danger of physical evils, as any other 
description of excess: but he who is so thoroughly 
ntaster of himself, as to be able to stop at a given 
point, and will carry out the precepts that have been 
laid down, and, whilst endeavouring to steer clear of 
the rock Scylla, will avoid the dangerous vortex of 
Chary bdis. 

A christian philosopher, then, of the right sort, 
encumbered with a morbid corporeal economy, is a 
contradiction in terms. No, the true christian phi- 
losopher preserves health of body as well as peace of 
mind ; he does his Master's work, and goes on his 
way rejoicing. He enjoys " the soul's calm sun- 
shine," and that mental vigour, which affords him 
confidence and hope. Secured against the petty 
annoyances of his fellow worms, by the knowledge 
that no man can be permanently injured, except by 
his own indiscretions, he heeds not the impotent 
efforts of malice and envy; the poisoned shafts of 
detraction pass him by — the foul breath of slander 
is to him innoxious. By his pure faith, which is not 
a little aided by the sanative state of his physical 
energies, he overcomes all foes, within and without, 
and surmounts difficulties which to one of less 
healthy state would appear invincible. He gives his 
whole heart to God, and his time and talents are 
employed in alleviating the condition of his fellow 
men. And even in this world, he has his reward: 
he has a settled joy and peace which **the world'* 
knoweth not of, and which, indeed, " passeth all 
(human] understanding." 
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The author cannot conclude this summary, with- 
out observing, that what he has advanced here and 
elsewhere, are not mere speculative opinions, but the 
results of careful observation upon himself and others. 
It is in physic, as in other sciences :— theory, how- 
ever embellished, however calculated to impose, by 
an assumption of connected and perfect knowledge, 
has done, and will do, little towards the enlargement 
of its domain. Every candid practitioner will assent 
to the opinion, that very few of the successful modes 
of combating disease, are deductions made a priori, 
from scientific data, but have been struck out at 
hazard, or are the results of long experience, or have 
been handed down by tradition. 

The truth of nearly all that has been written on 
Hygiene, or the prevention of disease, and of the 
Protaean disorder dyspepsia, among the rest, might 
be included under two heads — almost in two words 
—Temperance and Exercise. But temperance, it 
has been shown, means much more than mere mo- 
deration in eating and drinking. It comprehends 
moderation in all our pleasures and enjoyments, 
mental and corporeal — and in all our pursuits, 
whether of recreation or ot business. It prescribes 
restraints on our passions, limitation of our desires, 
and coercion of our ambition. 

What, then, is our duty? Sobriety and vigilance 
—"to cease to do evil, and learn to do well.'^ 
Deprecate not the marvellous powers of the human 
intellect— they proceed from Him to whom the ful- 
ness of the universe belongs. Worship them not— 
they were lent to us for his service. Cultivate them 
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most diligently, for sloth is sin. To enjoy every 
thing, is to " LET our modehation be known 

UNTO ALL MEN." 

The author would conclude these very imperfect 
but sincere remarks, with the pithy petitionary 
prayer of the celebrated Earl of Chatham : ** O save 

MY COUNTRY, HeATBN!" 
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Father of light and life, thoa God sapreme ! 
O teach me what jb good ; teach me thyself! 
Bare me from folly, Taiiitj and yioe. 
From e^erj low pursuit ; and fill my soul 
With knowledge, oonsdous peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fiiding bliss! " 

Thonuon, 
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(a) A lady, in company with the memorable Mr. Grimshaw, was ad- 
miring a man of talents : " Madam," says he, " £ am glad you never saw the 
Devil." " Why," continued Mr. Grimshaw, " he has greater talents than all 
the ministers in the world. I am fearful, if you were to see him, you would 
Call in love with him, as you seem to regard talents without sanctity." Do 
Hot therefore be led away by the sound of talents." 

" Talk not of talents ; — ^what hast thou to do? 
Thy du^y, be thy portion ^e or two; 
Talk not of talents ; — ^is thy duty done ? 
Thou hudst sufficient, were they ten or one. 
Lord, what mt talents are I cannot tell, 
Till thou shalt give me grace to use them well : 
That grace impart, the bhss will then be mine. 
But all the power, and all the glory thine." 

Monigamery. 

" Occupy till I come." 

Luke xix. 13. 



NoTB B.^Page 11. 

(b) Some nations are unimproveable, or are content with a certain modi- 
cum of knowledge, which for ages they have neither enlarged nor diminished. 
The Chinese are a remarkable people for such passive quiescence, and in- 
foncy of knowledge. It has been justly observed, that they seem to be 

M 
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saUtfied to lay oat their intellects at mmple interest, and have been content 
to lire upon the annual income, without ever dreaming that capital and pro- 
duct might be immensely increased, by being invested in the commerce of 
minds— the conunerce, of all others, the most infolUbly iucratire, and in 
which the principles of free trade are cardinal virtues. 

The motions of the mass in England, I fear are more circular than pro- 
gressive^ — gin-horse like, ever coming to the same point Our motto, in the 
cultivation of our minds, ought erer to be, " Onwards.'* Seeing we are civi- 
lized EBglishmm, let us not be naked savages in our talk ! 

NoTi C— Paob is. 

(c) The Emperor Acbar bore upon his signet this saying : *' I never saw 
any one lost upon a straight road." 

NoTB D.— Paob 14. 

(d) How beautiful is the science of Physiology when applied to the ex- 
planation of our moral sensations ! How much labour do men bestow on dry 
mathematical and metaphysical quiddities, that would be infinitely better 
spent on the consideration of their mental sensations, as connected with the 
body, that includes the essence of their intellectual and moral feelings ! 
Thanks to the increasing diffusion of Physiological knowledge, the age of 
farce and humbug is almost gone— the mist of delusion is &ding away — all 
the infallible remedies of former times have long been past. Let us hope that 
all the more modem empirics are already numbered ; and that one advantage 
of this science will be, that people in all times coming, will be allowed to live 
without groundless apprehensions, and to ^ at last a natural and peaceful 
death. 

Note E^ — Paob 15. 

(e) Organic substances, owing to the energetic affinities with which their 
elements are endowed, are very prone to spontaneous decomposition : so long 
indeed as they remain in connection with the principle of life, this tendency 
in iheir elements to form new combinations is controlled ; but, as soon as 
the vital principle is extinct, (not until then,) of whose agency no satisfactory 
explanation can be at present afforded, they become subject to the unre- 
strained influence of chemical affinity. To the spontaneous changes which 
they then experience from this power, the term fermentation is applied. 
Fermentation, then, is a term applied to a certain change or changes, that 
result from a loss of life. 
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NoTB F.— Pagb 16. 

(S) Origin ofditeMe. — " I tell jou honesUj, what I think is the cause of 
all the complicated maladies of the human race : it is their gormandiring and 
stuffing, and stimulating those organs (the digestive) to an excess, thereby 
producing nerrous disorder and irritation. The state of thdr mind is 
another grand cause ; the fidgeting and discontenting yourself about that 
which can*t be helped ; passions of all kinds — malignant passions and worldly 
cares, pressing on the mind, disturb the cerebral action, and do a great deal 
of harm." — Abemethy'e Lectures. 

The following paragraph lately appeared in a London newspaper :— " It is 
a fiwt, well known to medical men of experience in the metropolis, that a 
confirmed bew drinker in London can scarcely scratch his finger without 
risking his life. It is for the public safety to have it known, that, whether, 
ilrom some peculiarity of the London climate, or of the London beer, a copi- 
ous London beer-drinker is all one vital part. He wears his heart upon his 
sleeve, bare to a death-wound, even from a rusty nail or the claw of a cat 
We remember to have heard or read, we cannot positively say which, in a 
lecture of Sir Astley Cooper, that the worst patients brought into the metroi- 
pditan hospitals, are those fine models of health, strength, and soundness-— 
the London draymen. When one of these receives a serious injury, we 
think Sir Astley said, it was always necessary to amputate, if you would ^ive 
the patient the most distant chance of life. The draymen, it is well known, 
have the unlimited privilege of the brewo-'s cellar, and of course exerdse 
that privilege with boundless Hberality. In the lecture to which we have 
referred. Sir Astley illustrated the effect of such indulgence upon the consti- 
tution, by an incident that had, a short time before, occurred to him in his 
practice. He had been called upon to attend a drayman, a powerfiol, fresh- 
colouied, healthy-looking man, who had suffered an injury in his finger from 
a small splinter of a stave. Suppuration had taken place in the wound, 
which appeared but a trifling one, and Sir Astley, of course, opened the 
small abscess with his lancet Upon retiring, the justly distinguished sur- 
geon found that he had forgotten his lancet-case, returned to recover it, and 
saw his patient in a dying state ; and dead the patient was in a few minutes, 
or, at most, in a few hours, we cannot accurately remember which. But 
the impression upon ^ii Astley's mind, and that which he evidently intended 
to impress upon the minds of his pupils, was, that in Ix>ndon, at least, the 
most trifling surgical operation can scarcely be resorted to in the case of 
draymen and other beer-drinkers, without considerable hazard of losing the 
patient Of course, where a surgical operation is dangerous, the injury 
calling for it must be more dangerous still; so that every medical man in 
London above all thuigs dreads a beer-drinker for his patient in a surgical case. 
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Since tUt paragraph appeared, (says anoiber Joomal,) we hare made 
some inquiries on the subject, and find that Uie facts are predselj as stated. 
It seems that those who indulge in copious libations of beer— drinking, for 
instance, two or three pots, that is quarts, of porter, a-daj— do not eat solid 
food in proportion. They therefore become blown up with a preternatural 
enlargement of muscle, accompanied with fat; their blood is also in a state 
exceedingly liable to inflammation ; and, therefore, like plants which draw 
their nourishment from water alone, Uie smallest injury disturbs the system, 
and destroys yftality. Some forty yeara ago, there flourished a London 
drayman of huge proportions, a regular beer bibber, known by the name of 
Big Ben. Ben was reckoned one of the strongest men within the biUa of 
mortality, and he occasionally was seen showing oflf as second in those 
prize boxing matches, which used to delight our moral and intelligent an- 
cestors. When stripped of his upper garments, and engaged in the atti- 
tudes of this bmfaJiging sport, seldom or neyer had there been exhibited a 
frame so robust, or one which promised better to endure the shocks which 
might assail it " There stands," you would have said, " an invulnerable 
giant — ^Death will certainly find it no easy matter to level him." Yet, for 
all this apparent hearty strength^ Ben was brought down by an ii\jury which 
would not have scathed a child. One day, his hand received a slight graze 
from the wheel of a passing carriage in the crowded street — the skin was 
only ruffled. Ben wiped away the starting blood, and thought no more of 
the matter : in one week after that. Big Ben was in his grave. Whether a 
man be strong or not, it is of the greatest importance that he live in such a 
temperate manner, that the principle of healing inherent in the system may 
bo at liberty to act vigorously, in case of personal injury or distemper. If 
he live intemperately, this principle becomes so weakened, that when disease 
arrives, not all the power of medicine or art can save him. 

NoTB G.— Page 17. 

(g) Having adverted to the science of phrenology, I would remark, en- 
passantf that notwithstanding the severe strokes of sarcastic ridicule cast 
upon it, by writers who have displayed much humour, much ingenuity, and 
much acuteness ; yet while I say it can never furnish that criterion of cha- 
racter, on which its claims to regard are founded, I still contend that it will 
not be found hostile to the general tenuur of Scripture, nor does it necessa- 
rily lead to fatalism, or materialism. The non-developement of any one com- 
partment does not necessarily pre-suppose its non-presence. I would say of 
it, as we say of faith. Let the little be exercised ; — and it is not speculative 
for me to infer, that it will thus become larger; and by a steady, unwearied 
perseverance, and the bending the whole of the energies of the soul to 
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this supposed small oigan, in time it may become sirikiiic^j prominent. 
There is no question in my mind, that in the more plastic heads of 
the young, certain elevations will be visible and tangible, as the cor- 
responding faculty is exercised; and this ought to act as a stimulus 
to all parents and monitors, to cultivate the superior organs temperately , 
during this malleable state, if they wish to bring them out to full perfection. 
And, supposing the external bumps are occasionally at variance with the 
laws that govern the science — ^it is as clear to me as the sun at noon-day, 
(and all the laws of physiology bear me out in the assertion,) that internally 
there vnH be an elevation, or enlargement of brain, and that in a ratio with 
its previous exercise. This is simple enough. The brain being acted upon 
and expanded by a larger determination of blood to this point, the nerves, 
arteries, and veins, are simultaneously in harmonious co-operation. I ask, 
is it not a natural sequence, that the supposed organ should be augmented 
in size ? And I will not take it upon me to say, that even after the age of 
puberty, even external parts of the skuU itself, shall not become more pro- 
minent. — Beasoning a priori, and analogically, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose, without seeming to strain a point, that if the muscles will expand 
and become fuller and stronger after this period, the osseous structure (the 
bony case,) where there is a constant deposition and absorption taking place, 
may protrude ? I conclude these running observations on tills infant science, 
with an anecdote of the Ettrick Shepherd. When Dr. Spurzeim began to 
feel out the marks of genius in the cranium of this pastoral poet, it was 
with some littie difficulty Hoffg could be made to understand the drift of his 
curiosity ; and after hearing the Doctor's own story, " My dear fellow," quoth 
the Shepherd, "if a few knots and swells make a man of genius, I've seen 
mony a saft chield get a swapping organization in five minutes, at Selkirk 
Tryst." 

The writer having a most invincible appetite for the ludricous, he may 
perhaps be pardoned for rather a lengthy digression here. The allusion to 
deposition and absorption, or an incessant building up, and an equally inces- 
santthrowing off or pulling down, the old materials of the animal fabric, forcibly 
calls to his mind Mudie's " Man, in his Physdcal Structure and Adaptations," 
a work of no ordinary merit. When upon the changes of the body, he inti- 
mates, when we speak of identity, we speak of it as being " personal," that 
is, identity of the body, which is always understood when we speak of the 
person ; and though this is an absurdity, the fact of its being adopted, is a 
proof of our proposition ; for hereby not only the means of knowledge, but 
the knowledge itself, is referred to the body. 

This referring to the body of that which can belong to the mind only, in- 
volves fully as much absurdity as those references of bodily differences to 
the mind, of which some notice has been already taken. There is not a 
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more exquisite mixtare of sound philosc^hy and irresistiU j eatting satire, 
in the whole compass of language, than the defence in explanation of this 
doctrine, which is giyen in the letter of the Society of Freethinkers to 
Martinns Scrihlerus, which completely demolishes what it professes to up- 
hold, and does it with the greatest imaginable gravity. The passage has 
been often quoted, but it is so excellent that yre cannot resist transcribii^ a 
portion: ''Th^ make," naj the Freethinkers, "a great noise about this 
indiyiduality;" ((hat is, personal identi^, or the feeling which ererymam 
has, that he is himself, and not somebody else ;) ** how a man is conscious to 
himself that he is the same individual Uiat he was twenty years ago, not- 
withstanding the flux state of the particles of matter that compose the body.*' 
We think this is capable of a very plain answer, and may be illustrated bj 
a familiar example : — Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings, 
which his maid darned so often with silk, that they became a pair of silk 
stockings. Now, supposing Uiose stockings of Sir John's endowed with 
some decree of consciousness at every particular damii^, tiiey would have 
been sensible that they were the same pair of stockings both before and 
after the darning ; and tfiis sensation would have continued in them through 
all the succession of darnings; and yet, after the last of all, there was not 
perhaps one thread left of the first pair of stockings ; but they were grown 
to be silk stockings, as was said before. 

" And, whereas it is affirmed, that every animal is conscious of some self- 
moving, self-determining principle ; it is answered that, as in a House of 
Commons all things are determined by a msijority, so it is in every animal 
system. As that which determines the House, is said to be the reason of tiie 
whole assembly, it is no otherwise with thinking beings, who are determined 
by the greater force of the several particles, which, like so many unthinking 
members, compose one thinking system." 

The extreme parsimony of Sir J. Cutler, which suggested to Arbuthnot 
the first of these illustrations, is now nearly forgotten ; but the other and 
more cutting part of the satire — that of the " many unthinking members" 
composing "one thinking system," remains as applicable as it was one 
hundred years ago ; and thus the personal identity of a pnbHc assembly 
could be established, by the argument of Uie Freethinkers, just in the same 
way as the personal identity of one human being. 

The story of the stockings is valuable, on account of its mere humour; 
but it is &r more valuable u]K>n other accounts ; for if we consider it carefully, 
we find that it involves the doctrine of identity, at the same time that it ridi- 
cules a fallacy. There is no changing the identity of Sir John's stockings, 
as »toekingSf though as matter they had been gradually changed from worsted 
to silk ; for, by the express wording of the case. Sir John had the stockings 
firom first to last, without exchanging Ishe old pair for new ones. At the 
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some time it is equally clear, that there is no identit^r of the material of the 
stockings at the beginning and the end of the process; for they were 
wholly worsted in the first state, and wholly sillc in the last. Bnt it is evi- 
dent, that neither the identity of the stockings, nor even the fiict of their 
being stockings at all, depends npon the kind of matter of which they are 
composed, any more than the fact of the lower House of Parliament being a 
House of Commons, would demand that it should be composed of the same 
identical members now, that it was in the days of Dr. Arbuthnot. It is the 
identity of the form or appearance of matter, which constitutes the only 
identity of matter to our perception, unless we have an unbroken, continuous 
knowledge of it ; and then our mental feeling of its identity becomes the 
same as our own, that is, the latter is the analogous case by which we 
establish the former. 

The difficulties which hare been raised about identity in philosophy, an 
by Cowley, with still more perplezi^, applied to lore : 

Five years ago (says Story) I loy'd you. 

For which you call me most inconstant now ; 

Pardon me, Madam, you mistake tiie man ; 

For I am not the same that I was then ; 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me, 

And that my mind is chang'd yourself may see. 

The same thoughts to retain still, and intents. 

Were more inconstant &r ; for accidents 

Must of all things most strangely inconstant prove. 

If from one object they t' another move ; 

My members then, the father members were, 

From whence these take their birth, which now are here. 

If then this body love what th' other did, 

'Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 

Note H.— Paob 21. 

(h) The memory decays with the body, or is temporarily deranged by the 
disorders of its material seat, the brain, in compliance with the laws that 
affect all the other mental faculties. It is greatly impaired by intemperance 
in spirituous liquors ; the drunkard often becoming nearly bereft of memory 
at the age of 40 or 50. When a man has taken a bottle of wine, even when 
in perfect health, his memory becomes treacherous on subjects and names, 
which he distinctly recollects, when sober, next day. This shews, that the 
excitement of wine, while it exalts the imagination, impairs the memory ; 
and, I need hardly say, clouds the judgment — Dr. Jamet Johnton, 
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NoTB I— Paoi 81. 

(i) It may not be foreign to the subject, to allude to Dr. Norris's famous 
narrative of the phrensy of Mr. John Dennis. The patient being questioned 
as to the occasion of the swellings in his legs, replies, that it came " by criti- 
cism." To which the learned Doctor, seeming to demur, as to a distemper 
he had never heard of, Dennis, (who appears not to have been mad on all 
subjects,) rejoins with some warmth, that it was no distemper, but a noble 
art ! that he had sat fovbtbbn hours a day at it : and thdt the other was a 
pretty Doctor not to know that there was a communication between the 
brain and the legs. Falstaff, I apprehend, meant this, when he discovered 
discretion was the best part of valour. When we consider that this intem- 
perate sitting fourteen hours eontinuously, which the critic probably prac- 
tised only when he was writing " his remarks," is no more than what the 
tailor in the ordinary pursuance of his art, submits to daily, (Sundays excepted) 
throughout the year ; shall we wonder to find the brain affected, and in a 
manner overclouded, from that indissoluble sympathy between the noble and 
less noble parts of the body, which Dennis hints at? The unnatural and 
painful manner of his sitting, must also greatly aggravate the evil : insomuch 
that I have ventured to liken tailors at their boards to so many envious Junes, 
sitting cross-legged, to hindeb the birth of their own felicity. The legs 
transversed, ^ crosswise, or decussated, was among the ancients the posture 
of malediction. The Turks, who practise it at this day, are noted to be a 
melancholy people. Bad diet and opium perhaps fisivour this. 

NoTB J.— Paob 23. 

{J) Some years ago an idea was promulged, that all men are mad : the 
world, in the eye of a philosopher, may be said to be a large madhouse. When 
that giant of literature, Dr. Johnson, was asked his opinion upon this point ; 
he rgoined, " Well, if every deviation from the line of rectitude be madness, 
we are all mad ; but men are not mad, but stolid." 

Another portion of the community, of a more recent date avers, that we 
are all mono-maniacs; that is, mad upon one sulgect. The late celebrated 
governor of Spring Vale Asylum, was a warm advocate of this notion ; and 
he stated, that his own insane point tended to curing the insanity of others. 
This gentleman published many lectures on the moral and physical treat- 
ment of insanity, in the Imperial Magazine, while it was edited by the late 
Bev. Samuel Drewe. Any one curious in these matters, may, by referring 
to this distinguished miscellany, be gratified by the perusal of Mr. Bake- 
well's opinions. We may venture to assert, that every man is too fuU of hi$ 
9uiijecty and too fuU of himself. Dr. J. sayv, a man that does not think well 
of himself, thinks well of no one else. A sober education naturally inspires 
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self-respect But he who respects himself, will respect others ; and he who 
respects hoth himself and others, must of necessity be a brave man. How- 
erer, all literaiy men haye their pet themes, as well as others in the domes- 
tic circle, and each most be allowed to caress and dandle them in his own 
way, with this previso, he does not strangle them. 

The best defimtion of madness I haye ever met with, condensed into a 
nutshell, is one given by Coleridge : he defines it as " the circling in of a 
stream which should be progressiye and adaptive ;" that is, the mind ought 
not to be concentrated intemperately to one object, or pursuit. It has been 
said, that no poet is at all times in what is called '* his sober senses ; " and 
some of these states of delirium are such that no one can relate but himself. 
All is intellectual activi^ ; and this does not interest common readers and 
common minds. Another has defined a poet to be " an enthusiast in good 
earnest." Perhaps the highest compliment ever paid by one iallible man to 
another, was that of Hazlitt's, who defines Coleridge to be ''all head and 
wings." The most pathetic parts of poetry, to cold phlegmatic tempers, 
seem, and are, nonsense, as Christian knowledge was " to the Greeks, fool- 
ishness." "Our modem young gentleman," says a certain satirist, "are 
like cucumbers, which grow more to ' belly, than head,' and have little pipt 
for hearts** 

Note K— Paoe 26. 

{1c) It certainly must be an expensive thing to give your wits a holiday 
at a supper party, if it costs you the use of a night first, and a whole day 
afterwards, and imposes on a man the tax of self-hatred, and the burden of a 
heavy head, and an aching and unhappy heart. 

Note L,--Paoe 27. 

(0 " National idiosyncrasy must always receive its first colouring from 
the influence of soil and climate ; and the moral characteristics of every 
people are resolveable into the peculiar constitution of their physical struc- 
ture. Beligion and government indeed give a powerful bias to the principles 
and modes of civilized society, and debase or elevate its inherent qualities, 
by the excellency or defects of their own institutes. But the complexional 
features of the race remain fixed and unchanged — ^the original impression of 
nature is never effaced." — Lady Morgan*s France. 



Note M.— Page 30. 



It may not be superfluous here to touch upon a prevalent opinion 
vuat is preg^nant with very great mischief. It is the vulgar notion of. taking 
ardent spirits whilst travelling on the outside of a coach, to keep the cold 
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oat. Nothing can be more fallacioas, or attended with more direliil conse- 
quences. In the first place, it may lead to a fatal habit ; and secondlj, ad- 
mitting that it produces a temporary sensation of warmth, which it does, the 
ultimate effects are in an inrerse ratio to the object aimed at, upon the prin- 
ciples before named, yiz. : — ^the more preternatural the heat, the greater the 
cold afterwards. In proportion as you excite the action of the heart and arte- 
ries, in the same proportion there will be diminished energy, and by conse- 
quence there will be langour and depression. Then, all the generous and 
independent flights will have vanished into the air ; the hero will have become 
the veriest coward, inert and purposeless. A drunkard shall be exposed, and 
even repose, upon a snow drift, during the unnatural impulse of the vessels, 
for several hours with impunity; but let him do this when the pulse is as 
much below zero, as it has been above the natural standard, and if he does 
not lose his life for such temeri^, he will suffer severely upon the fjoeak 
point of hia anmal eeonomv. 

Non N.— Paob 45, 

(n) " Cowper's life was an unhappy one. It was embittered by a morbid 
affection, and by his religious sentiments. Nor are we to wonder at this, 
or bring it as a charge against religion : for it is the nature of the poetical 
temperament to cany everything to excess, whether it be love, religion, 
pleasure, or pain, as we may see in the case of Bums, dec. and wo find tmr- 
ment and rapture in that in which others merely find a resource from ennui, 
or a relaxation from common occupation." — Haslitt, 

If Cowper had been in good physical health, we should have heard com- 
paratively little of his gloomy apprehensions, and melancholy forebodings. 
Nothing is more conclusive, than that the greater part of Cowper's life wa» 
passed in a state of insanity. " But," as Dr. J. Johnson very truly obeervesy 
*' this insanity was dreadfully exasperated by the insane conduct of some of 
his friends, especially Mr. Newton, who dragged the melancholy hypochon- 
driac through all the mazes of a visionary system of religion, expecting a 
miracolous interposition of the Diety, in favour of the poor poet, instead of 
placing him under the care of a j^ysician, to check, if possible, the corporeal 
disorder, of which the mental delusion was the effect, or outward symptom ! " 
The unhappy bard was sacrificed, body and mind, by ii^udicious Mends. 

Note O.— Paob 47. 

(o) One of the most elegant and &scinating writers of the present day» 
(Dr. James Johnson,) with his usual purity of style, has truly observed: — 
" It is well known to every physiol<^pUrt, that the great internal organs, the 
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b6art| liver, stomach, Ac. perfonn their vital fimctioiis independent of the 
will, being supplied bj the ganglionic nerves, a class entirely distinct firam 
those emanating firom the brain and spine, which are under the guidance of 
the mind. These ganglionic organs not only refuse to tell us how thej per- 
form their operations in their hidden laboratories, but wJien thej are at work. 
Thus, in a state of health, we have no conscious sensations from the vital 
functions of the circulation, respiration, digestion, assimilation, secretion, 
Ac. The heart feels the presence of blood, but keeps that feeling to itself 
The lungs feel the influence of abnospheric air, but give the mind no inti- 
mation of such feeling. The stomach is alive to the presence of food, and 
performs the importaDt task of digestion, but troubles not the intellect with 
any intimation of its proceedings. And so of all the other internal organs. 
This is a wise provision of nature ; or rather of nature's God. But inter- 
course between the two systems of nerves, the nerves of sense and the 
nerves of internal organs, is not absolutdy prohibited. They mutually cor- 
respond in a state of health, without our consciousness, and still more, with- 
out pain or inconvenience. But let us over-educate, as it were, that is, let 
us pamper the digestive organs, for example, l^y unnatural stimulation ; or 
let these said organs be long and strongly associated, in sympathy, with ex- 
citement of the intellect, and its organ, the brain, and what is the conse- 
quence? The stomach becomes, as it were, intelleohuUited, that is, denatu- 
ralised ; so that its sensibility rises &om the organic, or uncotuciotUf to the 
animal, or corueious, state of feeling ! Then it is that the process of digestion 
not only becomes cognizable to our senses, but exceedingly painful. 

** When the stomach has thus acquired an additional sense, a sense properly 
appertaining to a superior organ, the organ of the mind, the owner of that 
stomach has incurred a penalty, which will require months or years for 
exoneration. He has over-educated an organ which would have performed 
its function much better in its pristine ignorance. It is like the cook who 
studies transcendant chemistry, and spoils the soup; or the tailors of 
Laputa, who cut their coats on philosophical principles, and never made 
them to fit any of their customers. The stomach has tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, presented by the brain ; and both parties are turned 
out of the garden of Eden, to suffer for their transgressions during the 
remainder of their lives ! Whether or not mutual recrimination took place 
between the first participators in guilt, I will not pretend to say. Such re- 
criminations are the natural consequences of sin in our pesent state of exist- 
ence. But, be that as it may, I can answer for this fact, that the stomach 
repays, with usurous interest, the injuries and sufferings which it has received 
from its contemporary and co-partner, the brain. 

" When the malady in question has attained a certain extent, the stomach 
not only reflects back on the organ of the mind, a large share of those 
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afflictions which it has tostained from that quarter; but in consequence of 
its extensive chain of sympathies, with yarious other organs of its own class, 
as the liyer, kidnejs, bowels, heart — ^in short, the whole of those organs 
supplied bjr the ganglionic nerves, it weaves a tissue of disorders, which no 
human skill can unravel ; it constructs a labjrinth of infirmities, through 
which no clew can guide us ; it fills an Augean stable with evils, which few 
rivers, except that of Lethe, can cleanse awaj. 

But the action and re-action of the organ of the mind, and the great 
organs of the ganglionic system, one on another, are not the only hostilities 
carried on in this condition of the constitution. Let it be remembered, 
that the whole of the alimentary canal, from one extremity to the other, is 
studded with myriads of glands, whose secretions are under the influence of 
the nerves, distributed to them. Now each minute filament of nerve, par- 
ticipates in the general disorder of the great nervous centres, and the 
secretions of the smallest follicle, are thus vitiated, and become the prolific 
source of new irritation, reflected back on the whole nervous system, and 
ultimately on the mind itself; hence the difficulties of discovering the 
starting point, dec." 

Note P.— Page 60. 

{p) This prudent and eagle-eyed politician, was ever guided by events. 
He was one of those, who in the days of Cromwell, were named " waiters 
upon pr o vidence." Men who ndght boast with the Miller, in the tale, " though 
they could not direct the course of the wind, they could adjust their sails, 
so as to profit by it, blow from what quarter it would.** 

Note Q.— Page 69. 

(q) Pollok's own sentiments may not be inapplicable to his own case, 
when he says, 

" Who grasped at early fame. 
Grasped wind ; nay worse, a serpent grasped ; that 
Through his hand slid smoothly, and was gone ; but left 
A sting behind, which wrought him endless pain." 

And in another place he graphically describes himself. The passage poa- 
sessM the same merit of appositeness as the other : 

" 'Twas pitiful to see the early flower 

Nipped by the unfeeling frost, just when it rose. 

Lovely in youth, and put its beauties on. 
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'Twas pitiM to tee the hopes of all 

The year, the jrellow haryest, made a heap. 

By rains of judgments, &c." 

** To Oxford and Cambridge, many repair, to learn little more than how to 
drink port wine; many others, to study classics and mathemc^cs, for obtain- 
ing their degrees ; a smaller band, to enter the arena of competition, and 
engage in the fierce conflict for honours — ^honours too frequently purchased 
at the expense of health ! How often is the laurel converted into the cypress, 
to wave oyer the tomb of talent, or oyer the Hying wreck of mind and body ! 
How often is the ship foundered, on this her first yoyage, by carrying a press 
of sail, that strained, bent, and sprung those masts, yards, and stays, which 
would have carried the yessel, under ordinary circumstances, through the 
various storms of life. To those who are not well acquainted with the inti- 
mate connexion between mind and matter, in this state of our existence, the 
almost mechanical influences to which the immaterial principle is subject, 
may appear incredible, and somewhat humiliating. Thus the intellect may 
be, and every day is, stretehed like a Bgament or muscle, till it snaps, or 
loses its elasticity and contractility; and, for a time at least, becomes incapa- 
ble of its ordinary functions. The human mind is exhausted by protracted 
thinking, in the same manner as the human body is exhausted by long con- 
tinned labour ; but it is not so easily recruited by rest, still less by cordials." 
— Dr. J. Johnson'M Economy of Health, p. 80. 

NoTB R. — Paob 75. 

(r) Dr. Henry's anti-purgative system is too narrow and exclusive ; he is 
decidedly as outrageous in the opposite extreme ; his horror of them almost 
exceeds that of Chanticleer, in Chaucer's Nun's Priest Tale : 

" I say furthermore. 
That I now tell of laxatives no store, 
For they be venomous, I wot it well : 
I them defy ; — ^I love them never a deal.** 

Now it is one thing to prescribe the habitual use of a remedy, and to 
trust it almost exclusively for the cure of disease; and another ^ling to em- 
ploy this remedy occasionally, and under particular circumstances. 
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